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CHAPTER VIII.—Continuep. 

The girls had grown weary of strolling about 
the lawn, and had seated themselves under the 
elm. They had turned their faces to the west to 
watch the fading sunset tints, and thereby had 
the house behind them. 

“Of course you remember telling me once that 
Aunt Margaret would like me to marry Cyril,” 
continued Charlotte. “And Cyril——” _ 

“ What of Cyril ?”’ asked a voice behind. 

Cyril and Geoffrey had come over the grass un- 
perceived, and unsuspecting that they might over- 
hear something not intended for their ears. It was 
hardly surprising that Charlotte should start at 
the suddenness with which her words were taken 
up ; but after one swift glance at Cyril’s face, she 
answered, quite coolly : 

“1 was telling Gertrude of your half-formed 
plan for Europe this summer. Have you really 
decided to go ?” 

“ My movements depend upon whether I can 
make an arrangement I have at heart.” 

He had placed himself in a position where he 
could see Gertrude’s face, while she would have 
had to turn her head to look at him. A vivid 
flush had mounted to her brow, when Cyril first 
spoke. Perhaps he had startled her too; she may 
have feared lest he had caught the drift of Char- 
lotte’s remark, or she may have blushed for the 
girl’s want of truth. Geoffrey was just behind 
Cyril ; he had not heard what the girls were talk- 
ing of, but he did see the color dying out of Ger- 
trude’s face, and the look of unfeigned admiration 
which Cyril did not take the trouble to hide, and 
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which Geoffrey never for a moment doubted had 
caused the blush. 

A pang of the old jealousy smote Geoffrey. 
What had brought Cyril here? Was it indeed 
Charlotte, as he had believed, but as he remem- 
bered Gertrude had doubted she could do ? What 
right had Gertrude to sit and be stared at in that 
fashion ? 

««*« Arrangements’ always sound business-like, 
so not to be understood by us—” Charlotte was 
remarking. 

“ That is hard, when my purpose is to make 
mine very plain,” 

“Is it I you wish to consult, Cyril?” asked 
Charlotte, with a sudden brightening which Geof- 
frey did not miss, if Cyril did. “Is it about going 
abroad ?” 

“If you please, it shall be,’ he said, quite 
gravely. “ Which way shall I go? North or 
south, east or west? For whether I shall take 
an overcoat or an umbrella, depends upon the 
direction of my travels.” 

Charlotte was as ready with her good-humored 
laugh at herself as another, “An umbrella, in 
any case, Cyril, if you will let me warn you by 
that song of mine you never will hear out— 

‘ Into each life some rain must fall, 

Some days must be dark and dreary—'”’ 
she hummed. “ And as to the overcoat, I would 
take one if you decided on the south, for you will 
be sure to veer round in the contrary direction. 
Witness your coming here, when you said most 
positively you would not.” 

Cyril laughed. “Sober second thought over- 
came some obstacles which at first seemed insur- 
mountable,” 

“ But which gave way to man’s stern determi- 
nation. I wish we women had the knack of 
overcoming obstacles.” 

“You do better—make « détour and get rid of 
them.” 


“Gertrude may answer you.” Charlotte put 
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up her pretty dimpled hands, as if to ward off a 
blow. “For me, I run away; I make, it.a point 
never to defend my sex. Perhaps Gé€rtrude is less 
of a coward.” 

“ Gertrude need not be on the defensive when 
she is not atgacked,” said Cyril, quickly. ‘¢She 
makes n@ défours, tas no subterfages, she is 
too brave not t0Yagejan obstacle in her path.’” 

“Take care you do pot misplace your confi- 
dence,” broke in Geoffrey, who by no means en- 
joyed Cyril’s pretty speech. “ Bravery is not a 
woman’s attribute, and subterfuge is. the natural 
retreat of cowardice.” 

“ Then we should be held excused, if we are 
born cowards,” retorted Gertrude, 

“If one could trust to that same cowardice for 
keeping you out of danger,’ returned Geoffrey, 
with more asperity than was warranted by the 
mere general remark. “ But I confess, I for one 
have but little of that perfect trust which casteth 
out fear. Only idiots have, in my opinion.” 

“I fancy Uncle Oliver is waiting for his coffee,” 
said Gertrude, rising as she spoke. “ Shall I send 
yours here ?” she asked, turning to Charlotte. 

Her brow was slightly contracted, whether by 
pain or anger, Charlotte could not guess. She 
did not wait for Charlotte’s reply, but turned and 
walked rapidly toward the house. 

If Geoffrey had wished to overtake her, and say 
something to do away with his last remark, which 
certainly she had felt as personal, Cyril was 
quicker, and had joined her. He evidently had 
some trouble in keeping pace with Gertrude’s 
swift step, and only a moment to say: “ You see 
I came down, after all, Gertrude. 1! do not know 
that I was wise, but you rushed away from us so 
suddenly, in town, that I had no time to—to ask 
your opinion of my plans.” 

“ My opinion!” Her voice had a bitter ring 
in it, which emphasized her words unwittingly. 
“ Tt is such a worthless thing that you may have 
as much of it as you will.” 

“It is the only one I shall ask.” 

Gertrude made no answer. She had uncon- 
sciously slackened her speed, so that Charlotte 
and Geoffrey were close behind. On reaching 
the parlor, she found the coffee-urn awaiting her, 
and her uncle wondering what had detained 
her. 

The girl’s eyes were glistening with suppressed 
tears, which Geoffrey's words had failed to bring, 
when she came to her uncle’s side with his cup. 
“ Has anything vexed you, child?” asked Mr, 
Oliver, gently stroking the hand that set the cup 
down on the table near him. 

She smiled. and shook her head, and then went 
back to the coffee-urn, dividing her attention be- 
tween filling the cups and listening to Mrs. Elliot, 
who was quite eloquent over a new dress trim- 
ming. ; 

As for Charlotte, she had lingered in the door- 





way, and for a moment barred Geoffrey’s en- 
trance, while she took occasion to say : 

* Has not your /Biblical education been just a 
little neglected, Mr. Forbes ? If I dared, I would 
make a small correction in your quotation made 
a few moments ago,” ‘ 

* Thank-youy’; he said, stiffly, not hayingyas yet 
regained B@omty. f ffl 
* She looked up with an arch show of terror, that 
won a smile in spite of him; seeing which she 
said : 

«« But perhaps your memory is rather Tennyson- 
ian than Paulinian, and would take a mere hint 
of 

“the little rift within the lute, 
Which widening, makes the music mute.’ 


In all seriousness, Mr. Forbes, it won’t do to show 


eunfaith in us,” she went on, shaking her pretty 


head gravely. “Of course Gertrude did not 
like it.”’ 

“ Gertrude and I have known each other so 
long, that she does not heed what I say,” returned 
Geoffrey, feeling called upon to make some 
apology. 

“Tt is unfortunate when two persons know each 
other so intimately that they can say what they 
please. It becomes so difficult for one of them 
not to play the tyrant, and even try the torturer 
at times.”’ 

“T thought you women liked to be tyrannized 
over’ he remarked, 

“ A man’s fallacy. When we cannot escape, 
we may put a smiling front upon it, as many a 
married woman does. The question whether she 
actually enjoys the thumbscrew then becomes im- 
pertinent,” 

Geoffrey was half minded to echo the last word 
but how can he in the face of that deprecating 
glance of friendly warning, with which she moves 
aside from the doorway to let him enter. 


“T wonder you were so irritable with Mr. 
Forbes, this evening,” said the pretty peacemaker, 
as the two girls mounted the stairs together, on 
their way to bed. “ Of course you knew he was 
only trying to tease you?” 

“ Did he tell you so?” asked Gertrude, rather 
icily. 

“Certainly he did. He was dreadfully worried 
and said you ought to have been sure he meant 
nothing, as you know so well his true opinion of 
you.”’ 

Charlotte waited a moment, expecting a reply ; 
but none being forthcoming, continued: . “I was 
so dreadfully afraid Cyril would take up the gaunt- 
let, for he has always been so fond of you. A 
misunderstanding with men so often leads to 
something serious, one cannot help feeling un- 
comfortable. Only Cyril is far too indolent to 


interfere in what is not his personal concern. The 
girl who marries him must fight her own battles.” 
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“ She will not be unfortunate even if she is 
quarrelsome,” said Gertrude, briefly; and having 
gained the hall above, she bade Charlotte good- 
night. 

That young lady was turning the lock of Mrs. 
Elliot’s door, instead of her own. She found the 
maid already sent away, and she sat down in the 
window-seat with a slight yawn, her back to the 
moonlight. 

* Thank heaven, there will be one man left, if 
Cyril does desert us, as he will, be sure to do.” 

“T would let Mr. Forbes alone, if I were you,” 
advised Mrs. Elliot. ‘* He seems chained to Ger- 
trude’s chariot-wheels, and it is never good policy 
to attempt capturing what has already been. ap- 
propriated,”’ 

* T rather think the situation is reversed and 
Gertrude is Mr. Forbes’ captive. But. I would 
much prefer adding a rivet to the chain, whichever 
drags it.” 

* That is far too nice work for a novice,” said 
Mrs. Ellioi, with emphasis. “ Besides, I doubt 
if Mr. Forbes is one to be meddled with, with 
impunity.” 

“I doubt if any one is, if aware that he is. be- 
ing meddled with. There is much done, however, 
by falling into another’s way of thinking. Limp 
with a lame manif you wish him to keep step 
with you,” 

“ Your lame man may feel flattered, but you 
must not forget there are always spectators who 
will laugh or criticise. Believe me, you cannot 
be too careful in such matters.’”’ 

“ Not many spectators down here, I imagine. 
But you need not be uneasy, Aunt Elliot, I much 
prefer Gertrude should marry her cousin, I shall 
do nothing to interfere with the match.” 

“It would be most unwise in you to do so,” 
said Mrs. Elliot, coldly, “I have very different 
plans, or rather hopes, for you, than that you 
should bury yourself here.” 

Charlotte pushed no inquiries into those plans, 
or hopes, before she went away to her own room. 
She probably had need of no instructions on that 
head. 





CHAPTER IX. 





“In the coppice the dear primroses 
Are the smile of each dim green nook— 
Gravely gladsome—sunny, but cool 
With the sound of the gurgling brook. 
And by the wayside in a burst of delight, 
From the world of faery and gnome, 
All the flowers are crowding to see the sight 
At their windows, My Lady come home.” 


* I can’t see how she has the face to sing to a 
man as she does. Where's the difference as far 
as modesty is concerned, in a girl’s standing up 
boldly and saying she loves a man, and her singing 
over and over again, ‘1 Love but Thee,’ and ‘I'll 





Pray for Thee,’ and that in her voice that goes 
through a body just as if she meant to do it? Not 
that I’d care for her prayers, _ It isn’t the like of 
her has the promise of being heard. But she’s no 
business to tell such things, no more has Mr, 
Geoffrey any right to listen to her, and I wonder 
Miss Gertrude sits still and stands it.” 

The sound of Charlotte’s voice at the piano, 
floats in through the hop-shaded window of Bet- 
ty’s store-room, as that little woman enters, and 
as a sort of contemptuous accompaniment, flings 
down her bunch of keys with a jingle on an empty 
barrel-head. Betty always carries those keys 
about with her, not merely as cumbrous insignia 
of her office, but because she has firm faith in the 
efficacy of locks. Indeed, she treats every one in 
the house as a born thief, and does not consider 
even Mr. Oliver to be trusted in his own closets. 
As for Mr. Oliver, he had never thought of taking 
the keys from Betty’s keeping, and would have 
been sorely perplexed if they had been demanded 
by Gertrude as her right. The old woman herself, 
would have resented any such inmroad on her 
province. To eat and ask no questions, she be- 
lieved to be a scriptural duty, taking St. Paul’s 
injunction as meant for the regulation of family 
politeness, 

But closets were the only things which needed 
locking: up, according to Betty’s theory. Certainly 
her opinions were never withheld by a judicious 
button on her lips. They were free to every one, 
Mr. Oliver, Geoffrey Forbes, Gertrude, as well as 
the most iaferior servant on the place. ‘Just now, 
having no other listener, she was giving them out 
liberally to herself, while she went on measuring 
flour into a wooden tray. 

It was not an ordinary pantry in which the trim 
little body stood ; but a large, airy room, lined with 
high presses and closets conveniently fitted into 
the wall, There was a window with a low, broad 
sill, flecked with leaf-shadows, and on this, where 
at the proper season, jams and jellies were set to 
harden in the sun, Betty had placed her tray, 
catching the flicker now and then on her broad 
cap-frill, or on the narrow bands of hair beneath, 
as she flitted. to and fro, 

“I remember it just as well as if it was last 
night,’’ she went on to herself—* that evening the 
child came in here to me in the sunset as Mr, Geof- 
frey rodeaway, It was just there on that window- 
seat that she sat down, the child that had been 
chattering of her dolls not long ago, and of the 
chickens and the flowers only yesterday—and says 
she to me: ‘ Betty, something’s happened to me. 
Something very uncommon, Something that will 
never happen again in my life.’ Much the child 
knew about that!’’ says Betty with a grim smile. 
“ But she gave mea start, that she did; and it 
didn’t do me much good when she went on to ex- 
plain how Mr, Geoffrey had asked her to be en- 
gaged to him, and she had promised to, 
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“Much she knew about what she was doing,” 
she went on, going back to replace the lid of the 
flour-barrel. “It’s my belief, Mr. Oliver was at 
the bottom of that business, though she didn’t 
guess it. A-settled man to take care of the child 
and make her happy, was his thought; as if it 
was the years that could teach a body to do that, 
any more than tomfoolery receipts in books will 
teach you to make bread. There’s as much in the 
way you place it as in the rising. Bread won't 
lighten anywhere you may choose to set it down. 
You can chill it or you can heat it, and both are 
against it. And that’s what Mr. Geoffrey’s doing 
to the child. It's not my fault, if he takes no 
warning. I’ve told her often enough, its easy to 
pick up a husband with a yes, but a no will never 
drop him. That’s only in the death-angel’s hands, 
and as they say he’s but one wing, he’s sometimes 
slow of flight.” 

Whether this last strikes her as a murderous 
thought, she adds as she takes up the tray, “I’m 
sure it isn’t any harm to think of folks in a better 
land, and to feel pleased they're so well off in- 
stead of bothering in this. It’s the more comfort- 
ing, if you believe there are many mansions in 
the New Jerusalem, and you’ve a chance to get 
pleasantly settled among strangers. But that’s 
small concern to Miss Gertrude as yet—Candace, 
well, you’ve come!” as a black face peered timidly 
in at the door. “ Did you think the wheat was 
just sowed that’s to make this bread, that you've 
been waiting so long on the way? Here, child, 
take it to Aunt Chloe and tell her—” 

While Charlotte’s voice had penetrated all the 
way to Betty’s domain, and carried her so far back 
into the past, oddly enough, it had the same effect 
on Geoffrey, near at hand, when Charlotte fancied 
she held him fast. 

She had been at the piano in the shady parlor, 
since breakfast, at first playing gay waltzes to the 
hum of voices on the piazza, whence the whiff of 
a cigar came in now and then upon the breeze. 
Then she caught Gertrude’s step in the hall, and 
Cyril went to meet it, and he was asking some- 
thing in an eager tone. Charlotte’s color deepened, 
and she broke off her waltz and began to sing low 
snatches of songs, most of which were favorites 
of Geoffrey’s. They soon brought him to the 
window, where he stood, careful to keep the cigar- 
smoke out of the room. He was still hoping that 
Gertrude would come out to him; he could listen 
to Charlotte just as well on the porch, and Ger- 
trude might know he wanted her. 

But when those two voices in the hall went on 
persistently, Geoffrey flung away hts cigar with a 
jerk, and pushed open the window to the floor. 
He leaned against the piano, at first in silence, 
while she struck the first notes of “The Three 
Fishers.” 

“ There is a stretch of pines near here, Miss 
Burnley, where I would like to hear your voice. 





With just enough wind enough foran aceompani- 
ment, you might give us “The Three Fishers’ there. 
You know the wind amongst the pines sounds 
like the sea.”’ 

* Does it? To tell the truth, I-don’t know a 
pine from an oak,” she declared, looking at him, 
naively. “Gertrude has a contempt for my ig- 
norance, ro doubt, yet it is nevertheless true. But 
I would like to hear what the wind says.” 

“ We can easily manage ‘t. The woods are not 
much more than a mile from here. To-night the 
moon is full.” 

Gertrude, who had paused just then in the door 
way, could not help smiling at Geoffrey’s ready 
suggestion. It must be the magic of Charlotte’s 
voice, she thought, remembering how contuma- 
cious he had once been on the subject of “ The en- 
tertdinment of her guests.” 

“ Oh, that will be charming,” exelaimed Char- 
lotte. “I shall sing my best for you as a reward.” 

“ Make it a bribe, instead; and give me ‘ Auld 
Robin Gray’ now, will you not ?” 

“If you think Aunt Margaret is safe with Mr. 
Oliver in the study—” answered Charlotte, play- 
ing as she spoke a few soft notes by way of pre- 
lude. “The ballad is no favorite of Aunt Mar- 
garet’s, 1 am sorry to say. It is the moral she 
dislikes. I wonder at what age the spirit of 
worldliness takes easy possession of us?” 

“I confess all my sympathy is for Auld Robin,” 
said Geoffrey. “It must have been hard to find 
the love he had sacrificed so much for, and had 
every right to, not only not his, but another’s. No 
matter how well the girl strove to behave, she 
wronged him.” 

“ But really, is there anything as helpless as a 
woman, Mr. Forbes ?”’ appealed Charlotte, with a 
pretty upward glance at him. “She is worse off 
than the unjust steward, being less strong to dig, 
and'she is ashamed to beg, and so she marries. 
She cannot starve, I suppose ?” 

“She had better starve than be untrue,’”’ said 
Gertrude’s voice behind. ‘‘ The love was not 
dead in Jeanie’s heart, and she ought to have been 
as true to the feeling as to the lover himself.” 

“ You have been out, Gertrude?” asked Char- 
Jotte, rather irrelevantly. Gertrude had her broad 
hat on her arm, and her gloves in her hand, as she 
stood leaning against the piano. 

‘* No,” she answered, carelessly, “ Cyril offered 
to drive me in for the mail, and as I wanted to 
order one or two things for Betty from the little 
store at the station, I shall have to leave you two 
to Robin Gray’s woes, until—good bye; I know 
of old, Cyril’s horses will not stand.” 

* You see how punctual I can be—” she was 
saying, as Cyril took his place beside her in thee 
light, open wagon. “I didn’t even stop to put 
on my gloves.” 

“You were afraid of fretting the horses by 
keeping them standing,” suggested Cyril. 
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“ And have too high an opinion of your temper 
to suppose it could be ruffled by a half-hour’s 
waiting,” she added, smiling. 

“ Do not be too confident there. The truth is, 
Gertrude—” he said, looking round at her, as he 
gathered up the reins, “you have fallen into 
the habit of thinking me a lazy fellow, who must 
necessarily take every position in life easily. But 
_ that is because there is very little that is worthy 
of exertion. 1 often think if I do set my heart 
on anything, I shall be so persistent, my ‘best 
friends will not know me.” 

“ Do not set your heart on anything, then, for 
I confess I would be sorry not to recognize 
you.” 

“ You might have made a prettier speech, and 
said that you could not fail to recognize me in 
any position.” 

“ But that would not be true; for there are sev- 
eral which I fear would change you totally.” 

“Now you make me cuyious, and you must 
illustrate, so that I can understand you.” 

“T’ll do nothing of the kind. I consider illus- 
trations the humbug of the age,” said Gertrude, 
quickly. 

“ But they are great helps to unimaginative 
people,” ‘retorted Cyril. 

“They only serve to keep lazy people from 
thinking.” 

“Well then,” persisted Cyril, “ you will have 
to give me the bare fact as to what I would be a 
failure in.” 

“ [ thought I said in more than one position.” 

“One will suit my purpose, for I really believe 
you were only thinking of one. You have raised 
my Curiosity, and I shall not be satisfied until you 
tell me.” 

Gertrude shook her head. “One’s opinions 
are not to be forced from one as a purse might be, 
with a sharp—* Stand and deliver.’” 

“ But if I ask for it as a charity ?” 

“T never give to a beggar, on principle.” 

“ That I know is not so. But I do not intend 
to be seduced from the path of self-knowledge, so 
come back to the question.” 

“Tt isn’t so .difficult to answer. No doubt 
you would be a failure as a poor man, for in- 
stance.” 

“I don’t agree with you there. I have a strong 
inclination, at times, to make a benefaction of my 
money, and begin life as many men do, with my 
five wits. Yet there are some few things I would 
rather buy than forego—which I might have to 
do, were I « pauper.” 

“ Friendship is not marketable. You might test 
that, for one thing,” began Gertrude. 

“It is brittle ware. There is scarcely one in a 
thousand who is capable of being a friend.” 

“T would be very sorry to believe that,” said 
Gertrude, thoughtfully. 

“You will learn its truth some day. How 
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many at middle age do not look upon friendship 
as one of the hallucinations of youth ?” 

“ T hope I may never arrive at that age, unless 
I may keep my hallucinations. I suppose, as you 
have no faith in friendships, you are incapable of 
feeling one.” 

“ Certainly IT am for you, if you intend to make 
me such an offer. Don't do it, please; for I 
would not like to refuse you, and yet there is no 
one I would care less to make my friend.” 

Cyril was watching Gertrude’s face closely 
whilst he made this rather uncivil remark. He 
must have been disappointed if he expected to 
find pain or displeasure, or even pleasure, dé- 
picted there, for he turned away suddenly as 
Gertrude answered, laughing : 

“It is kind of you to be so frank. We women 
are vain of the impression we make, but I had no 
idea mine ‘was to be so transient with you. If I 
had had, I don’t know now how I could have 
fulfilled my promise to Charlotte, and asked you 
to come down and see Uncle Oliver with Mrs. 
Elliot. But of course——” 

“So it was Charlotte who suggested your 
asking me,”’ interrupted Cyril, with some mortifi- 
cation in his voice. “ Of course I could accept 
her invitation.” : 

“TI am glad you could, for she was anxious 
to secufe four ‘for croquet, and we would havé 
been at a loss without you,” said Gertrude, 
promptly. 

There was not time to say more, for down there 
in the deep cut the train writhed shrieking round 
the bend, and the next moment Cyril was reining 
in his horses before the low white building which 
setved for station and post-office. 

While Cyril was receiving the Broomielaw 
bundle of letters and papers, Gertrude had 
beckoned over to her a clerk from the one little 
shop across the way, and so had discharged her- 
self of Betty’s commission, and was ready for the 
homeward drive. She glanced over her shoulder 
as she went, never dreaming that in the aftertime 
all these things, on which she looked so carelessly 
now, would be found photographed en her 
memory like the unimportant details which the 
sun groups round the central scene. The white 
glare of the sunshine on those two low buildings ; 
the waiting mule-team, and the slow group of 
negroes on the platform ; the black line of rail- 
road stretching from the bend up toa far per-. 
spective between red-clay banks; the roMing 
country back, with swelling waves of green fields, 
and woods May-bright or fir-dark against a 
cloudless sky ; the stretch of fallow fields, grown 
up with pale sedge-grass and weeds and weed- 
high pines, along which now the road is passing. 

“That is part of Clifton—you have heard me 
speak of the Cliffords?” said Gertrude, pointing 
it out. “ That is one of the many changes in the 
neighborhood ; the old, old homes passing imo 
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the hands of strangers. You would not know the 
country as it was, and as I can remember it when 
a child, Now, you have only.come down in a 
friendly way to spy out the makedness of the 
land.” 

Cyril did not answer; was not even looking. 
There was a silence of a few minutes, in which 
Gertrude was permitied her own thoughts. Per- 
haps Cyril did mot intend to show so plainly what 
his were, as he managed to do when he asked; 

“Confess, Gertrude, that you like luxury, and 
all that money alone can bring you?” 

“It is humiliating to have to ¢onfess one’s 
weaknesses, but it ig best to be perfectly honest. 
Nat a year ago I was very ignorant, and despised 
money and all that it could bring me; bm 
now ” 

“ Weill, what of now ?” 

“T have tasted the pleasant fruit, and am no 
longer ignorant.” 

“Would you marry for money, Gertrude ?” 
asked Cyril, abruptly. “ ‘Tremaine, for instance. 
He is rich.” 

“Certainly, if we could have.a perpetual ball ; 
but that would be searcely possible, My idea.of 
the luxury which money brings is not a stupid 
husband.” 

“But a rich feHow whom you liked well 
enough? One for whom you could feel a friend- 
ship? You would not refuse him, would you?” 

“It would be a cruel temptation,” she said, 
lightly, “ But you need not feel anxious ahout 
me; my fate will, be a very different one.” 

“ Very likely you think you will marry for loye, 
All girls think that, do they not ?” 

Her color brightened a little under his eyes, 
and she said, hastily : 

“ We were not. speaking of feelings, only, of 
worldly prospects, I predict I will marry a man 
of but moderate fortune; one a good deal. older 
than | am——” 

“Say twenty years,” interrupted. Cyril, 

“ Precisely. One who will take care of me, 
and—” 

“ Break your heart with his jealousy, if you 
manage to give it to him,” interrupted Cyril 
again. 

“T am mot frightened,” returned Gertrude, 
laughing. 

“ If you really have any, taste for being watched 
and found fault with for a mere nothing, and if it 
is pleasant to you to be always smoothing, things 
over, then you had better marry your cousin,” 
said Cyril, coolly. 

“Thanks for the advice. I shall be sure to 
follow i,” 





“ Good heavens, Gertrude! you have no such 


idea?” asked Cyril, turning to her.as if alarmed. 
“ Why not? Cousin Geoffrey is not. stupid, as 
Mr, Tremaine is,” 
“ But every one whois rich is not like Tremaine. 





There must be some decently pleasant men among 
so many.” , 
“ No doubt there are hundreds. I have fore- 
shown my fate. You will see it fulfilled some 
day. I only wish I could foretell something 
pleasant in some one else’s fortune.” 

“TI can’t imagine in whom you feel so much in- 
terest,’ he said, coldly. : 

* Can't you?” asked Gertrude, laughing. 


“ I know of no one likely to. care for me or my 


money, if that is what you mean, Pshaw, Ger- 
trude ; try some other way if you wish to tease me,” 
said Cyril, testily, ‘“ My friends and acquaintan- 
ces are very like the rest of the, world. Aunt 
Margaret certainly likes my money; and as to 
Charlotte—”’ 

“I certainly did not, mean to assert that she 
likes you only for your possessions, for Iam sure 
it is not true ;” was Gertrude’s quick rejoinder. 

“Oh, she is.as honest as. any.of, you can, be,” 
said Cyril, bluntly, “She wou'd no, doubt take 
your purse, and look all the time as if she were 
taking you instead. Other girls take your heart, 
and look so innocent,as if they did not know they 
were doing anything.” 

“You should, not leave such valuables un- 
guarded,” said Gertrude lightly. “ It is scarcely 
stealing to take what you do not think. it worth 
while to take care of.” 

“A polite way of telling m2 we are precious 
fools, and—hey, Jingle | steady, Job, old, fellow ! 
Confound the beasts! What are they after?” 
exclaimed Cyril, as the horses, with a sudden 
bound which nearly upset the wagon, swerved 
at a meeting of two roads, and were off down that 
branching to the left at a speed beyond his power 
to check. 

“ Don’t be frightened,” said Cyril, after a vain 
effort of strength to pull in. the horses. “Is not 
this the way to Oakland Hall we took last week ? 
The road is a good one; if the beasts will have a 
run, they could not have timed it better.”’ 

“If the avenue gate is only open—” 
Gertrude, calmly. 

Cyril had thought of that danger, but ke had 
hoped she would not. “ We arg a full mile off 
yet. We xoust trust to luck.” 

“ Rather, to a good God.” 

Cyril looks at her, as she says it in that low, 
steady voice. Her face is very pale, but. there is 
no. terror in it; only an earnest, expectant outlook, 
as though she were gazing into another than this 
world of shifting lights and shades, which shuts 
them in. This stretch of road lies broad and 
straight through the wood, and. the oaks and: the 
tulip trees interlace their young, greenery high 
overhead, and weave their net-work,of sun and 
shadow in the path of the hurrying horses’ feet. 
A mocking-bird rises, startled out of his shrill 
mimicry of the cat-bird’s. cry, and. Gertrude 
glances up at the rustling through the branches-— 
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up, up to the blue heaven they frame in. Is it a 
farewell, that glance, to all the bright spring 
gladness of iifé around her? ‘Is it an appeal—a 
prayer? Cyril catinot tell; only that the expect- 
ant eyes are fowered again to the steady outlook 
for the gates that God shall open unto ‘life, or 
shat oh death. 

The man ‘beside her there is far less calm at 
heart, though outwardly he is unshaken, with a 
firm grasp on the reins, and a steady, watchful 
gleam in the gray eyes, darkened with pain. 
Life might, indeed, have pain in store for him, 
beside which even a violent death were painless. 
But is it certain death that they are facing—death 
together, swift and sudden? Might it not be 
mutilation, death in life for a long waste of years 
to come? Or—if he should escape and lose 
her— 

«“ The gate is shut.” 

“ For heaven’s sake, do not jump. 
quiet is your only chance.” 

Hé throws his drm around her as he speaks— 
perhaps to prevent ler moving, or to break ‘the 
shock when the horses should strike the gate. 
Her eyes were sttained, fixed on that gate. She 
does not seem conscious of his toach, though she 
hears him say: 

“ Gertrude, caw you forgive ‘me ?” 

She wonders vaguely what his fault to her 
could, be, that he should remember it at such a 
moment. Something that she has forgotten. 
“ Freely,” she answers. “ Though I can rémem- 
ber nothing.” 

“ Nothing! 


To sit 


And I have brought you to this 
fearful death! Do you call that nothing ?” 

“Are you not sharing the danger?” And then 
she looks round suddenly into his face,-and all 
the pale calm of her own is broken up, and a wild 
terror flashes into her eyes.  “ Cyril, Cyril, you 
are not throwing your life away? If you can 
save yourself, do not think of me. — I know it is 
impossible with me ; my dress would catch and be 
my destruction. But you—you—” 

Is it only the headlong rushing speed at which 
they are going which thus takes her breath away? 
Cyrit laughs a little bitterly. “ Do you think life 
is so sweet I would buy it by such an act? But 
rest content ; only a madman would make such’ a 
léap.”’ 

Their voices are breathless and low ;. the rush- 
ing air snatches them away. The roadside trees 
go by more dizzily, in the seconds that are mo- 
ments—nay, a very lifetime. Sunshine and shadow 
blot themselves together in the road, the long 
worm-fence in front is one brown blur across the 
green ; the shut gate, and the tattered little negro 
perched upon the topmost rail and waving a straw 
liat, in glee at the race— 

That small, helpless life, too.. Cyril knows he 
cannot save even that. He makes a sudden help- 
less gesture; he does not speak, for Gertrude has 





not seen the child. Her eyes are gazing on va- 
caticy: atender rush of tears is dittimitig them. 

“ Gertrude, whom are you thinking of ?’’ 

“Uncle Oliver. .Ttwill be sath a shock to 
him.” 

Cyril’s heart gives one great; joyful bownd: Her 
tears are for her uncle, not for Geoffrey Forbes. 
She does not see his face, or she might wonder at 
the strange happiness in it. “God help us—” she 
says softly; and shuts het eyes in a womani’s weak 
effort to steady her nerves by not seeing the pre- 
cise moment when the horses must strike the 
gate. The devils in the herd of sWitte were not 
more bent on self-destruction than these horses. 
Cyril can only manage to keep them in the middie 
of the road. The light wagon sways and bounds 
—in one instant niore —— 

Cyril’s arm tightens aboat Gertrude. One last 
look into her droopitig face. And thet he taises 
his head. 

The gate stands wide open. 

“ God—”’ 

It is his voice that speaks thé holy name, in 
which is all help. One low, still word.’ But it 
reaches Gertrude: She opens her eyes to see the 
gate passed and the danger oVer. 





CHAPTER X. 





“Tsay as I fynde, 
That woman's love is but a blast, 
And torneth with the wynde." 

Gertrude never thought of putting a question as 
to the opening of that gate. It might have un- 
closed as miraculously as those of St. Peter’s 
prison ; the deliverance was the same. But after 
that, the horses weré soon brought down into a 
quiet walk, too tired to have a will of their own. 

* Would you rather get out of the wagon, Ger- 
trade ?” asked Cyril, presently,'as'he turned to go 
back along the leafy avenue which shut them in. 
“ There is really no danger of the horses running 
again, but perhaps you are nervous.” 

“No,” she answered. “Let us get home as 
quickly as we can. The horses do'ndt look as if 
they had breath for another race.” - 

So they drove slowly back throtigh the open 
gateway; where Cyril was glad to find the small 
tatterdemalion’ still staring after them—scarcely 
realizing what he had done, even when Cyril's 
handful of silver rattled in his ragged pockets. 

Gertrude and Cyril had very little to say to 
each other during the drive homé. It was not 
until they were within sight of the house, that 
Gertrude shook off her awe, and came back to 
the fact that no one but Cyril and herself could 
entirely sppreciate the danger they had passed 
through. 

“Do not let us mention our escapé,” slie said, 
hastily. “It would trouble Uncle Oliver; and 
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then I could not bear to have every one question- 
ing and making a fuss over it. I shall tell no one 
if you will promise not to.” 

And Cyril gladly promised. 

He was giving close attention to his horses, a3 
he drove up to the porch-steps, and he had no 
attention to spare for the fact that the sound of 
the wheels had brought Charlotte out. from the 
parlor, and Geoffrey reluctantly after her. Ger- 
trude, when she saw him, did not wait for Cyril 
to help her from the carriage, but held out her 
hand to Geoffrey. There was something inde- 
scribably soft and gentle in her manner; the 
tender influence which death, in whose presence 
she had stood, had thrown around her. Geofirey 
had been so near losing her that she felt sorry for 
him; and he thought she was trying to soothe his 
natural irritation at her driving with Cyril: trying 
to conciliate him for her offence towards him. 

The four started off quite soberly that evening 
to the pinewood, Charlotte having recalled her 
desire to try the effect of her voice among the 
pines. . It was the last. opportunity Cyril would 
have of judging of it, she said, if he should per- 
haps hold to his original purpose of leaving 
Broomielaw to-morrow. 

The full moon had lent them all the light of 
her broad countenance along the thicket-bordered 
lane, and across the fields. Gertrude was leading 
the way with her cousin, Charlotte and Cyril not 
very far behind. The pinewood was_..nearly 
reached, glooming up yonder on the hillside, 
when a sudden idea flashed into Charlotte’s busy 
mind to improve the shining moments. 

«Cyril, have you noticed Mr. Forbes to-day?” 
she asked. The wood was so near that she must 
be abrupt to get through all she had to say. 

““ Noticed Forbes, Charlotte ? . Well, I believe 
his six feet two won't easily escape detection,” 

“ But really noticed him? Cyril, I think there 
is something wrong between Gertrude and her 
cousin. He had a long. talk with. her after she 
came in from driving with you. Of. course, I 
don’t know what was. said, but as I chanced to 
meet Mr; Forbes in the hall when he was going, 
I asked if he were not to stay to dinner, and you 
can’t imagine how abrupt he was in_ his refusal.” 

“1 should argue that he had no appetite.” 

“And Gertrude, she has been so distrait and 
quiet ever since. . Besides, he did not seem at all 
inclined to come this evening, after himself pro- 
posing the expedition this morning.’’ 

“ You had better seize upon an oppertunity to 
ask for an explanation of his singular conduct,” 
proposed Cyril, 

* You acknowledge, then, that it is singular ?”’ 

“| suppose any one’s would be so, if you put 
two and two together which were never intended 
for addition,’ said Cyril, carelessly. “It is 
rather an ungomfortable habit of yours, Charlotte, 
and [ am sorry to say it is growing upon you.” 





“It is far better than not to see what is just 
under one’s eyes. 1 venture to say it would never 
occur to you that your drive with Gertrude has 
anything to do with their quarrel ?”’ 

 Scarcely,’”’ said Cyril, laconically. 

» “ Yet I am sure. itis at the bottom of it. There 
was no doubt that Mr. Forbes was annoyed when 
you drove off. I really think he would have been 
glad just then if the horses had ran away and 
broken your neck,” 

“ Very Christian in him; and using your nie 
of putting this and that together, I shouid argue 
that he has scarcely a cousinly regard for Ger- 
trude, as her risk would have been great if my 
neck had been broken.” 

“ Oh, you know what I mean,” said Charlotte, 
pettishly. 

“ Don’t give me credit for much discrimination. 
An oracle would have been of small service to me 
by way of warning, if 1 had lived in those. absurd 
old times.” 

“ Then I will speak quite plainly, and tell you 
that I am sure Gertrude and Mr. Forbes have 
quarreled, that you are in some way implicated, 
and that Gertrude is wretched about it.” 

“How does she show her wretchedness ?”’ asked 
Cyril, sympathetically. 

“ Oh, she is quiet and depressed, I am sure it 
is about the drive, for she will not mention it, and 
if I speak of it, she either does: not answer, or 
talks of something else, as if she could not bear 
the subject.” 

“ But might not Gertrude dislike the subject, 
and yet her cousin have nothihg to do with it ?” 

“ No, for I see no reason for it.” 

«I thought / drove her, not Forbes,” Cyril said, 
with a shrug. 

« But that’s no reason—Cyril, you certainly do 
not mean that you have been so recklessly foolish 
as to———” 

“To what? I never could finish off a sentence 
belonging to some one else.’’ 

Charlotte had paled suddenly in speaking, to 
the very lips; but aglance at Cyril’s unmoved 
face—he was not looking at her—brought the 
color back into hers. It was quite coolly, that she 
completed her sentence = 

“ As to address: Gertrude.” 

“T see nothing very reckless or foolish in it,” 
said; Cyril, with another shrug. ‘+ My wife will 
not starve, and if she can like me weil enough to 
put up with me, it would not be foolish to have 
one.”’ 

» But it is reckless te go after another man’s 
property, and foolish to ask what one cannot 
give.” 

“Iam notso sure she is another man’s prop- 
erty. That Forbes would like’ her te be, I 
have not a doubt ;. but in this blessed world self- 
denial is a virtue which if we do not practice our- 
selves, some one will for us. My ideas of love 
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are not very high-flown, but I woald not be sat- 
isfied with the amount Gertrade gives her 
cousin.” 

“If Gertrude is thinking dvér your offer, I 
can’t say I should feel flattered if I were in your 
place, for I never saw a sadder, more harassed 
facé than hers,” said Charlotte, “decidedly 
viciously. 

“T am not the cause, I fear. I shall never ad+ 
dress a girl when there is a chance of a refusal 
with a long drive home before us, [ can tell 
you.” 

If Charlotte drew a deép sigh of relief, it did 
not escape her lips. They only parted to say quite 
lightly: “You are ‘always trying to make one 
believe such nonsense, Cyril.” 

He glanced down into the fair upraised face 
wtth a sort of accustomed admiration which did 
not preclude a little impatience. 

* And you are so over-quick to believe. So 
like that beautiful white bird that frequents the 
sea-shore. However,” he added, “do not mis- 
understand me. If I have not addressed Gertrude 
it is only because I am very sure she would not 
care for me.” 

This piece of information did not seem to be a 
startling bit of news to Charlotte. Only a hard 
look came into her downcast eyes, as she sug- 
gested softly: “She might care for your money.” 

“TI have grave doubts of that. But I don't 
know why a man should not buy a wife as well as 
a horse if he has the means to do so, The wife 
could not fun away with you, only from you, and 
that’s no risk to your life.” 

“You'll not get a wife until you grow a Tittle 
more serious on’ the subject,” she said, laughing 
in a relieved sort of way. “Ah, well, I do not 
wonder; you men have such a jolly good time, 
as Mr. Tremaine would say, that I wouldn’t settle 
down either, if I were you. But, indeed, Cyril,” 
continued Charlotte, “it is your evident duty to 
see Mr. Forbes and tell him that Gértrade is not 
in the least to blame for driving with you. You 
might bear all the fault, if there is any, and hint 
that there is only a friendship between you ; for I 
assure you, Mr. Forbes is dreadfully jealous, and 
Gertrude is annoyed and anxious. I am sure you 
would be sorry for Gertrude if you were thrown as 
closely with her as I, and saw how she suffers.” 

“ T have much more sympathy for myself, under 
the circumstances. Don’t you think it would be 
as well for me to speak to Gertrude as to Forbes ? 
He might take offense, and something unpleasant 
might occur. Jealous lovers ate so unreasonable ; 
and no doubt Gertrude could better éxplain our 
position, if I explained it to her,’ said ‘Cyril, 
cautiously. 

“ Perhaps, if you are discreet you can manage 
Gertrude; but I would prefer such a piece: of 
business with Mr. Forbes. Cyril,” continued 
Charlotte, stopping suddenly as she saw Gertrude 





and Forbes apparently waitrng for them a tew 
yards in advance. “Cyril,” she said, sinking her 
voice almost to a whisper, “ you must not quote 
me to'Gertrude. Peacemakers’ names are written 
in heaven, but certainly their reward is not on 
earth.’’ 

“ Never fear. I am under far too much obli- 
gation to you for telling me how matters stand to 
think of getting you into trouble. I will take 
care your name does not pass my lips,” 

Satisfied with this promise, Charlotte tripped 
lightly up the slope, and presently they were deep 
in the pinewood. 

They walked on, all together, for a few 
moments, and then Charlotte stood still and 
looked about het in evident disappointment. 

“What, sing here, Mr, Forbes? But one 
might as well be in a church.” 

It was solemn enough. Here, in the heart of 
the pinewood, the light fell in cold, white patches 
through the black boughs arching overhead. 
That black roof—the black, straight columns of 
the pines supporting it—the dearth of under- 
growth and tangle of vines, all that fretwork 
which makes another wood gay—join to make 
this solemn and full of awe, as some vast, empty 
cathedral at the dead of night. Or, perhaps, not 
altogether empty ; perhaps there comes the patter 
of a failing cone, like a hushed footfall in the 
silence; and one may, if one gazes out long 
enough, see, 

“ Rising up soft and slow 
As a spirit in the stillness of the wood,”’ 

a slim white wraith of a dogwood tree stand 
beckoning in the far end of yonder dim aisle ; 
and all the while a faint intoning rises and sinks 
overhead. It has a strange effect on Charlotte 
after she has stood a moment listening. She lets 
her hand fall slowly out of Cyril’s arm as they 
stand together, and moves a little apart, then 
presently sinks down, half kneeling, half sitting 
against the great dark column of a pine. And 
then her voice breaks out into an old French 
litany she had learned at schcol from the Sisters. 
A sweet and supplicating strain, with the rhythmic 
accompaniment soughing overhead; a cry from a 
weary heart, rather than a broken one. 

They all stand spell-bound ; Gertrude with her 
hands unconsciously folded together; Geoffrey 
drawing a step nearer the singer.. Only Cyril has 
rather a skeptical look in his eyes as he watches 
her. The whole may be just a little theatrical ; 
though it may be doubted whether all good acting 
is not the true life, for the moment, to the artist. 
As Charlotte half knelt, half leaned there’ in her 
white dress, one round white arm flang up against 
the dark tree’s bole, and the moonlight flickering 
down from a rent in the boughs over her fair head 
and uplifted face, she might have passed for 
Christabel at her orisons in the wood. 

And then the strain died away slowly and 
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softly, and in the pause Charlotte had shifted her 
position slightly and as if unconsciously, and was 
seated now on the spicy brown carpet of pine; 
tags under the tree. The wind had risen, and 
Charlotte’s quick ear caught the tide-like ebb and 
flow among the boughs, and chimed in with th¢ 
wild 

““ Mary, come and call the cattle home, and call the 


cattle home, 
Across the sands of Dee.”’ 


Long before 

“ They rowed her in across the crawling foam,” 
Charlotte had drawn Geoffrey to her side. Her 
singing had always an enchanting effect upon 
him. Her presence had none whatever; though 
he acknowledged her beauty, he never felt it, 
But when she sang, Geoffrey comprehended the 
mystic legends of Mermaid and Lurlei voices, 
alluring men from the every-day sober paths of 
life.. He was so absorbed now that he did not 
observe Gertrude had seated herself at some dis- 
tance from Charlotte, and that Cyril had stretched 
himself on the grass at her feet. But. nothing 
escaped Charlotte, neither Gertrude’s preoceupied 
manner, nor Cyril’s evident intention of a change 
of partners for the walk home, Charlotte saw 
that she had madea mistake, and she was the 
first to break the spell she had cast over her 
listeners, But the raveling of a skein never runs 
as smoothly as the knitting of it. Singing gay 
songs did not bring Cyril back to her side, though 
they rather broke the charm which detained 
Geoffrey. 

« Come, Cyril,” Charlotte called out. “I have 
sung myself hoarse, and it is as cool and damp 
here as a vault. Let us go home,” 

“ Very well, you and. Forbes go on; Gertrude 
and I are coming,” replied Cyril, as coolly. as if 
the arrangement were an indifferent matter to all 
concerned. 

Charlotte did not care to show her annoyance, 
and walked on with Geoffrey, who inwardly used 
some imprecations upon Cyril’s cool impudence, 
as he termed it. Yet as the latter was to leave 
next morning, Geoffrey could afford to keep his 
temper and be civil to Charlotte, who certainly 
was not to blame for Cyril’s misdoings. Besides, 
it could make but little actual difference: to 
Geoffrey whether Gertrude walked at his side. or 
just behind him, $0 near that he could distinctly 
hear eyery word she said. That she spoke but 
little, he certainly noticed, and was secretly grati- 
fied by her taciturnity. 

One low sentence spoken by Cyril, Geoffrey did 
not overhear, and at a certain abrupt turn in, the 
road, not very far from the gate, he grew angry 
and annoyed to find that Gertrude and Cyril had 
lingered, and there was no sign of them to be seen, 

“ Why, where can they, be ?” exclaimed Char- 
lotte. “ Are you sure Gertrude quite knows the 


way, ia this light? Let us turn and look for them.” 





But Geofirey would noj.. He considered it in 
decidedly bad taste that Gertrude should loiter 
in such a marked manner, and for once he did 
not,care to show what he was thinking. Indeed, 
he hurried Charlotte on much faster than was at 
all necessary, greatly to her annoyance. If they 
could have guessed how devoutly Gertrude was 
wishing for them, they would have been slighily 
mollified. 

“ One moment, Gertrude,” Cyril had said, just 
before they entered the narrow fringe of oakwood 
on which Broomielaw house looked down,.and 
into which Charlotte and Geoffrey had passed out 
of sight. “ One moment, Gertrude, This is my 
last chance to speak to you. I can’t go to-morrow 
leaving unsaid all I came here to say.” 

The two had béen walking on together very 
silently, Cyril watching the girl’s unconscious face 
attentively in the moonlight. There needed no 
very acute observer to see that the smooth surface 
of her life had been ruffled; but Cyril failed to 
find written in her face either suffering or unhap- 
piness. That she was silent, argued nothing ; for 
they had long been on those pleasant terms of 
friendship, where to exert one’s self to talk is not 
considered a polite duty. 

Gertrude stopped mechanically, She had been 
wandering so deep in her own thoughts, that she 
could not enter into his all at once, haying no clue 
te them. . She stood still, but she did not raise 
her eyes to his, even when he spoke. 

“ Gertrude, I came here to ask you something. 
Has it ever occurred to you during our long ac- 
quaintance that I love you?” 

Her eyes were not raised to his even then. 
The heavy lids lifted with a start, but sank again 
before her glance reached his. 

“No,” she answered hastily. “ Nor to you, un- 
less it has this moment.” 

“ You are wrong there. | haye known it for 
some time, It was scarcely. worth while to speak 
of my love when I plainly saw it was, upinterest- 
ing,to you. And even now, I am not sure that it 
would not be wiser in me to be silent.” 

She glanced up at him with a pained, shocked 
look in her eyes, that Geoffrey had not found there 
when he had told her of Charlotte’s warning. And 
then she turned her face aside, and stood gazing 
out blankly into the moonlit, distance; as.if she 
had forgotten he was waiting her answer. 

*} don’t ask many words on your part,” Cyril 
said, gently. “I would like to hear, though, that 
you care a little for me.” 

“I care very much for you,” Gertrude was 
speaking with an effort; “but ipdeed, indeed, 
you must forget that you ever said this to me.” 

“T am not ashamed of it,” said Cyril, quietly. 
“ Even if I had been very sure you would refuse 
me, I.suppose in time I would haye asked you 
the same, question. But Gertrude, 1s it impos- 
sible 2——..” 
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“Yes, impossible,” she interrupted. “Vet I 
cannot teil you how painful it is to me to refuse 
you such a worthless thing as you'would think my 
love, if you really knew me as I am.” 

“ Even a little would be wealth to me,” hé said, 
eagerly. 

“I have not even that little to give. If I had 
suspected this,” she said, in a low, hushed voice, 
brokenly; “if I had come home long ago—or 
wiser still, if | had never gone away—” 

“Do not say that,” broke in Cyril, earnestly. 
“I cannot, for the life of me, regret your coming 
to us. Nor will you when I tell you you have 
made my life purer and better. One’ grows so 
used to shams in this lying world, that it does one 
good to find something true and honest. It never 
harms a man to love a good woman, even if ‘he 
gets nothing in return; so you need not worry 
over me as over one you have injured.” 

Gertrude looked at him with shining eyes. 

“Ah, Cyril, it is kind im you to try to take away 
the sting from the wourid; but I must blame 
myself in a way you carinot understand just 
now.” 

She could not say more, for surely it would not 
help him io know that she was engaged to another 
man. It would not soothe his pain to be told why 
she could not love him. 

“I shall never blame you, so you must not be 
hard on yourself, You have done nothing to 
mislead me, To-day, when death seemed near— 
you know they say sometimes in the death- 
struggle all the past comes before one—but to me 
it was a vision of the fature.. A beautiful, false 
dream.” 

“It would have been better if we had both 
died,’”’ Gertrude said, softly. 

“So fora moment I thought then. Afterwards, 
when life seemed sweeter, I envied the boy who 
saved you. But all this is idle—” 

He could not see her face, only the drooping 
brown head on which the moonlight lay. ‘There 
was something in the attitude which checked him, 
and made him hold out his hand to her and say, 
steadily : 

“Now you must promise not to be sorry for me,” 

She only stirred to put her hand in his. It was 
hard, hard te give up this friend who had been so 
kind to her when she was shy and uncomfortable 
among strangers. It was hard— 

When their hands fell apart the two walked on 
together swiftly and silently, until they came again 
within sound of Charlotte's voice. Evidently the 
conversation between herand Geoffrey had become 
musical, for there were frequent pauses, and’ then 
she would give snatches first of one air, then of 
another, which reached the two walking out of 
sight behind, The moon was sinking how uhder 
the hill ; the roadside thicket shadowed Gertrude’s 
face from Cyril, though she was conscious that he 
was striving to see it,..And the fear smote her 





that perhaps it would always be so; that he would 
never see her as she was. She felt she was not 
dealing openly with him in keeping back the 
knowledge of her engagetnent to her cousin, and 
yet, how to speak now— 

It was he who was speaking : 

“ Have a little patience with me, Gertrude. I 
have something yet to say to you.” 

She stopped, with somewhat of the Courage 
which one finds before a needful time of suffering 
—the knowledge that it had to be borne, nerving 
her. 

They had passed out from the late, upon the 
hillside where the slanting moon still lingered, 
shut out by no trees, and where Cyril could see 
Gerttude’s facé unshadowed, ghostlike in the 
moonlight. Perhaps it was for this reason that he 
chose to stop her just here; perhaps with some 
memory of yesterday when she had stolen away 
alone to this favorite haunt of hers, where Cyril 
had come upon lier lying half in the sunshine on 
the hillside, half in the rayed-out gold of the 
Scotch-broom thicket, in a silence broken only by 
the field lark she was watching sailing up the 
blue, and by the soft May wind that came in a 
long tidal swell from the pinewood, across the 
underlying wheat-fields, and then died away in a 
faint stirring of broom branches drooping down 
their shadows, purpling in the sunshine on the 
girl’s white dress, There is Only the wan moon: 
light now, instead of the glad sunshine, and the 
girl looks pale instead of flushed in it. 

They stand in the midst of that spacious ter- 
raced natural parterre of broom, that in this light 
appears more arid more like a laid out garden, 
with trim borders and hedge-rows, and winding 
thickets of shrubbery, stiff, upright, single plants, 
or clumps that pour down one dense shower of 
bloom to the ground. Vesterday, it had seemed 
King Midas’s garden burning in the sunshiné, all 
one golden glow that hardly gave a hint of black 
stems and small, stiff-pointed, dark green leaves. 
The night has paled the golden shower, but brings 
out the subtle spicy fragrance all the more, as Ger- 
trude crushes through the thicket, almost breast- 
high at this spot. And here for a long moment, 
an immense time to Gertrude, the two stand in 
perfect silence, face to face, with just that clump 
of btoom between; and wait ‘until Charlotte's 
voice dies quite away, and it is evident that she 
and Geoffrey are not returning im search of 
them. 

Cyril is, of course, the first to speak, which he 
does apologetically : t 

“ Perhaps you think it unreasonable in me not 
to take as final the answer you gave mie just now. 
I have succeeded in convincing myself that F was 
much too abrupt and hasty, and that I did not 
leave you time to question your own heart. That; 
after all, you might find some slight response to 
my love. Indeed, I could persuade tnyself of 
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anything, rather than that my love is altogether 
hopeless.” 

Gertrude would have spoken, but Cyril would 
not let her. “Hear me to the end,” he said, 
gently. “For if you must refuse me again, I 
would have you understand. something of the 
depth of this love you will have nothing to do 
with.” 

“ Surely, surely, it must be only a passing fancy 
on your part, which you will soon forget,” she 
says, in a low, hurried voice, 

“You are not one to inspire only a passing 
fancy, Gertrude. ‘A man light of love would not 
be attracted by you. You have but little of the 
coquette about you.” 

“I might as well have,” she replied, bitterly. 
“What does it matter if I have deceived you, 
whether I did so intentionally or not?” 

“It matters very much tome. The deception 
may be all my own; we are so anxious to believe 
what we really wish, that we are not quite honest 
with ourselves. If I did not know you incapable 
of coquetry, I would never ask you what I am 
going to ask now, It is not so very much, after 
all, Gertrude,” he added, looking down into her 
face. “Not so very much, that I.need fear a 
denial. What I wish you to do is to forget you 
ever refused me, and to go back tothe old friend- 
ship. Heaven knows, I have drifted very far 
away from the old moorings. Don’t think I will 
persecute you,” he adds, quickly, seeing the look 
on her face, “ with my love-making. I only ask 
the boon any stranger might have, of seeing you 
without constraint,” 

“Cyrily’ begins Gertrude, trying to speak 
steadily, and by no means succeeding, “I fear you 
will be greatly shocked when you find how very 
much you are deceived in me, I thought, until 
this evening, that you. understood much more 
about me than you do; that, though I had not 
told you in se many words, I had so plainly 
hinted—”’ 

He mistakes her hesitation, and thinks he can 
help her, “ You mean to say you hinted that you 
did not love me, Must it be always impossible, 
Gertrude ?” 

“I mean to say,” she answers, speaking very 
slowly, “that I am engaged.” 

“ Engaged—” Cyril repeats the word as if not 
comprehending it. 

“Yes, I am engaged to Cousin Geoffrey.” 

For a few moments there is silence. Gertrude 
never stirs, only her hand tightens its grasp pain- 
fully upon thé branch which she is holding back 
against her breast—tightens, crushing together 
stem and stiff dark leaves and spicy yellow broom. 
The scent of the broom ever afterward brought 
back to her that silence with its breathless waiting, 
while she dare not look up to see in Cyril’s face 
that which she fears to see there—the effect of her 
words. At last: 





“ Were you engaged when you came to Aunt 
Margaret ?’’ he asks her. 

« Yes, some time before.” 

She speaks rapidly then, as if in haste to get 
over her confession. ’ 

“I have been very blind,” says Cyril, slowly, 
after another weary pause during which he never 
takes his eyes from her. “ Not to Forbes’s feeling. 
I saw well enough that he was in love with you, 
jealous of every one who came near you; but [| 
néver detected any stronger feeling on your part 
for him than a cousinly liking—a desire not to 
wound him, and perhaps to keep him in good 
humor. Charlotte did try to enlighten me a little, 
but then she so often sails by a false light that one 
is not apt to follow her.” 

Gertrude is silent. She has made her confes- 


‘| sion, and prefers not to dwell on it. What is 


there for herto say? A man must necessarily feel 
disgust when he finds the woman he is in love 
with already engaged to another. There is no 
use in her probing her love for Geoffrey, to prove 
its depth to Cyril. Her chief desire just now is 
to reach home. Indeed, she would have turned 
and walked away, if she had not feared to hurt 
Cyril, who, on the contrary, does not seem in the 
least inclined to move. 

“Gertrude,” he asks, presently, as if he had 
just awakened to the fact of her presence, “ is 
there any reason for this engagement? Anything, 
I mean, besides the natural one of your caring for 
each other ?”’ 

“ No other reason.” 

“ No outside influence has been brought to bear 
upon you? It is not because of your uncle’s 
wish ?” 

“Uncle Oliver was certainly pleased, but he 
never expréssed any wish to me on the subject nor 
influenced me in any way.” 

“ T know I have no right to question you, but I 
would like to know why you did not tell me of 
this at first when I spoke to you to-night ?” 

“ Because what you told me took me by sur- 
prise. Besides, I could not bear to add anything 
just then to what I was forced tosay. I ought to 
have told yow when I first went to Mrs. Elliot’s. 
Uncle Oliver wished it to be kept quiet, and—and 
Cousin Geoffrey seemed to think it would be 
best.’”’ ‘4 

“ Cousin Geoffrey,” repeats Cyril; quickly. “Do 
not those two words prove to you, Gertrude, that 
you are under a delusion? Girls do not talk of 
cousins when they mean lovers. Take care that 
you do not sin against your heart, and vow an 
untruth in seeming kindness to Geoffrey Forbes. 
He would be the: first to turn on you for the 
deception. When you are married—” 

“It will be a longtime before then,” inter- 
rupted Gertrude, and then checking herself, she 
turns away silently. 


(TO BE ConTINUVED.) 
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ONLY THEN, 


BY ETHEL FANE. 
I, 
I read a poet's tender lay, 
The printed words seemed bright, 
So wisely eloquent were they 
Of love's delight. 
TI. 
Then heard it wedded to a strain 
Most musically sweet ; 
The blended meaning of the twain 
Grew more complete. 
Il. 
But then [ turned to look on you, 
Who listened there besidc, 
And met your eyes of violet blue, 
My love, by bride. 
IV. 
Then, only then, that song's deep heart 
Lay beautiful and bare ; 
I felt the tears unbidden start 
With rapture rare. 
V. 
For words tell much, and music more, 
But deepest meaning lies 
In those clear fountains of love-lore— 
A woman's eyes. 





AUGUST LILIES, 








BY ESTELLE THOMSON. 

Tt was an old custom in the little Heathercliff 
village to deck with fairest flowers the quaint 
stone church in the valley each year when mid- 
August came. Mid-August it had been when the 
dear old pastor—long since resting from his cares 
—first came to live and labor among the simple- 
faring peasantry; mid-August when the little 
chapel rose, stone upon stone, until it stood an 
ornament to the valley, and the pride of all the 
cliff settlement; mid-August, too, when the well- 
beloved pastor was carried out from_ its, sacred 
portals and laid to sleep among the lilies, which 
were likewise a part of the history, Farand near 
the dainty blossoms of white with hearts of gold, 
set like so many bells on their tall stalks, were 
known as Heathercliff lilies. The merest. child 
could tell you the story of the lone little plant 
brought from a distant land where skies were 
always blue, and the beautiful river rippled at its 
very feet, and the air was as sofiall the year round 
as our sweetest summer day; how the poor lily, 
planted on the rugged side of the cliff in a solitary 
cotter’s garden, pined at first for its native soil and 
sunlight, and its delicate leaves fell away, and its 
green stalk became brown and bare, and the 
cotter’s tears fell thick and fast above the hidden 
roots lest the last living token of that far-away 
home was dead. But by and by tender shoots of 
green unclosed, and baby buds of white pushed 
into view and unrolled when the warm, bright 





days came, and the Heathercliff lily was born and 
christened and loved forever after. Maidens 
wore it in their bonny braids; lovers plighted 
their vows and sealed the tender compact with a 
lily flower; old men and women were borne down 
to the chapel in the valley and laid to rest under 
the shadowing cliffs with sprays of white and 
gold in their faded hands, 

Mid-summer had touched the northern land 
into beauty, and the summits of Heathercliff were 
green with verdure, A gay group of village 
maidens with baskets filled with flowers were 
transforming the church into a fragrant bower as 
by some sweet magic ; while stalwart young men, 
laden with boughs of greenery from the woods, 
were aiding in the decking for the morrow. 
Already long trails of green were hung before the 
gallery and twined around the pillars, Swift 
hands were festooning the windows, and groups 
of eager workers here and there were planning for 
the more dainty decorations—the flowers. 

“Where is Britta?’ called some one from a 
busy group. “Britta. knows how the motto 
should be made.” 

A pretty, rosy-cheeked, dark haired girl came 
up smilingly at the call. It was evident she was 
not one. of the common villagers, Her dress, her 
manner, her face showed a culture that life among 
those rugged cliffs could not impart, But that she 
was a favorite, was assured, The. crowd gave 
way before her, the eager discussion was hushed, 
and her ready suggestions quickly carried out. 
The flowers fell into place under her deft fingers, 
as though grown in artistic groupings, andthe 
lettered motto,.““ We Dwell in. Love,’’ assumed 
graceful proportions as she worked. 

Gradually the other workers fell away, leaving 
the motto in her hands, Only Jenny Payne re- 
mained, plucking the lilies from their stalks and 
sorting out the heliotrope sprays for the lettering. 

“It is lovely! perfectly lovely!” cried Jenny 
in an ecstasy as Britta settled a stem of lilies into 
the curve of an “ L,” and stepped back to survey 
her work critically. “ Wealways have this same 
motto every year, it’s an old custom, like the 
church decking. Our fathers and our grand- 
fathers never failed to proclaim the love in which 
we dwell since the little chapelewas built, ‘but 
never a motto was as beautiful as this. I wonder 
what Mr. Arden will say to it?” 

“Mr Arden!” with a toss of the pretty head. 
“ Mr. Arden would call it child’s play, no doubt. 
The idea of his. being interested in the work of 
sucha bevy of chattering girls and officious boys!” 

“ Why,, Britta Gresham! Mr. Arden is always 
interested in the work of his church. .And when 
Leigh Gervase embroidered, the texts for him ‘he 
pronounced them exguisite. You ought to have 
seen them, Britta—blue forget-me-nots on white 
satin, and the texts in crimson and gold,” 

“O, yes! anything Miss Leigh might do would, 
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no doubt, be beautiful in his eyes.”  Britta’s red 
lip curled, and her eyes took in Miss Gervase’s 
lithe figure in a distant group. “ It would be a 
nice thing for the dull, old parsonage to have a 
handsome young mistress like Leigh Gervase.” 

“Yes, no doubt it would—if Mr. Arden wished. 
But I’m not so sure of that. They did say before 
you came, that Miss Leigh might be mistress there 
at some future day, but we all know Mr. Arden 
admires a pair of flashing black eyes and raven 
hair far more than the blonde beauty of Miss 
Gervase.” 

“ Nonsense, Jenny!” ‘The young lady of the 
“ flashing black eyes and raven hair” dimpled her 
pretty cheeks bewitchingly. “You know Mr. 
Arden’s ministerial dignity nevet would allow 
him to sanction such levity as mine. Leigh Ger- 
vase is far more to his taste, without doubt; and 
allegiance to her need not prevent his being friendly 
foward me, I’m sure.” Notwithstanding hér pro- 
test she sent a swift glance down to the corner 
where a fair face was bending low over the group- 
ing of a heavy cluster of boughs, while the young 
minister’s hands were tying them firmly in place. 

“©, no! to be sure not,’’ was said with comical 
gravity by Miss Jenny, while her look as well 
as her tone implied that Mr. Arden’s “ taste” 
was well understood by her. “ But Britta,” 
with an abrupt change of the subject, “only 
see! this is the last lily left us and the motto 
is not finished yet. What will you do ?” 

“Pull out this capital ‘ L,” Isuppose,” she was 
turning her hand to this side arid that, studying 
the effect of the great artistic letter so perfectly 
formed. “ It is only the common ‘ love,” that has 
been known to the villagers for years, as you say, 
and a diminutive ‘ L” will suit as well.’ Already 
the girl's fingers were on the longest sprays ready 
to pluck them from their place. 

“Stay, Miss Britta!" a strong hand came down 
upon the slender fingers. “IT cannot permit such 
ruthless destruction. Besides, it is not necessary. 
My mother has a garden where lilies are wasting 
their sweetness on the air, crying out for a place 
in the * Love * that awaits them.” The tone was 
very earnest and the brown eyes looking down 
into the black ones were full of appreciation of 
the beautiful wdérk so near completion. 

“O, Mr. Arden! Britta said you would care 
nothing for such ‘ child's play,’ as she called it. 
But truly, isn’t it beautiful?” 

“ Beautiful? ‘ Truly,’ it is. It is far from child’s 
play tome. It is the loving work of a loving 
heart for a loving and appreciative people. May 
I gather the lilies, Miss Britta, and will you come 
with me and select them ?” 


Again her eyes sought the aisle where} in the 


fading light, fair Leigh Gervase stood. Yes; she, 
with her gentle dignity and stately ways, would 
carry light to the old parsonage, she thought. And 
then a sudden coquettish impulse filled her heart. 





She looked up at- Mr: Ardén’s face, so earnestly 
pleading for her compliance. She had no thought 
of this passing acquaintance of the summer, save 
as one who helped to brighten many an otherwise 
lonely hour. Royal Arden was no more to her 
than the stalwart son of the mountaineer up on 
the summit of the cliff, who sometimes gathered 
the wild mountain flowers growing just beyond 
the reach of her eager hands. She liked his frank, 
kindly ways, his somewhat dignified attention, his 
unspoken admiration. She even felt a pang of 
discontent, when Miss Leigh kept himat her side 
for a half-hour’s chat, and smiled up at him with 
her blue eyes and fair, calm face. But as to the 
continuance of their acquaintance when the brief 
summer was ended, not a thought camé-into her 
mind. She smiled at him one moment and for- 
got him the next; she béguiled him into walking 
with her over the mountain paths, and then 
laughed at his rustic gallantry; she brought him 
trifling confidences to share, and when he proffered 
his grave counsel she received it with mock hu- 
mility, only to turn it to merriest scorn behind his 
back. And yet when he looked down at her and 
asked her to come with him, he thought. her face 
lighted, and his heart thrilled with a new sense 
of joy as she put on her bat and went out into the 
cool night air at his side. 

Fitful lights were beginning to quiver down the 
dusky street. Whiffs of fresh air came blowing 
up from the river. A white sail glistened in the 
moonlight, and a bell chimed out the hour from 
some remote hamlet. The parsonage gate swung 
open with a click, and the moonlight turned the 
yellow hearts of the lilies to gold. ‘Britta gave 
a cry of delight. The inner walls of the garden 
were lined with the tall swaying stalks, each hold- 
ing up its waxén cup; the air was heavy with 
fragrance ; the whole place was liké some Elysian 
land under the enchantment of the summer night. 

“The beauties!" She was bending the slender 
stems, peering into each perfumed chalice in 
search of the fairest. “If I were to gather the 
loveliest I should take them all, I’ think,” she 
laughed, hovering delightedly over them as a bee 
hovets over a honey-sweet flower. “One would 
think they had been growing on forever and 
ever, there’s such a wilderness of them here, Are 
you ‘quite sure it is right to snap them off re- 
morselessly, and carry them away from their gar- 
den home? and what must they think of us, I 
wonder?” she asked, with a little tremulous half- 
sigh, for He was filling her hands with great 
waxen-white masses. 

“ Quite sare!” was the answer, smiling down 
into the upturned face that looked for all the 
world like a tropical blossom beside the fair lilies, 
s6 rich was its beautiful coloring, “ And as to 
what they think, who can say? ‘But they are 
going to a greater ‘ love’ than ever their unevent- 
fal lives have known, and why should they not 
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be happy ?. Perchance they are eager to go, Miss 
Gresham,” of a sudden his hands had ceased 
plucking the flowers and his .tone .changed, 
“1 am like the dilies. Ihave lived and been 
happy all my life, almost within these same gar- 
den walls. I have known no other home than this 
quiet village;1I have longed for no other,, I have 
asked no: friends but those whom I have known 
from my childhood, who were my father’s friends 
as well. The lilies knew no other, fate until 
your tender hands bent down their heads, and 
your bright .eyes beckoned them away. See! 
how. they wave even now to greet you,’? as a 
light wind rustled their shining leaves...“ They 
love your sweet presence and give you welcome. 
They would leave their old home by the garden 
wall, and follow you the wide world, through, 
and be happy if they might. Like the lilies 
so would I, I saw you in all your freshness, 
and youth, and beauty; I heard your voice; 
I felt the tender touch of. your hand in mine; 
and, 1 forgot that. the dear old home. was 
all the world to me, and was ready to put my love, 
my life into your keeping. Britta!, dearest! tell 
me. my love isnot im vain! tell, me that your 
heart, too, thrills at.our meeting, and that our 
parting makes; you sad!’’ 

“ Mr. Arden!” 

She regarded him in, astonishment, This 
ayowal had come so suddenly, so swiftly, with 
such a tide of passion, that she was startled, That 
this grave, studious man, could be se moyed, so 
eloquent in love, was, to her a surprise, She 
had jested at his reserve, she had turned his 
homespun ways to; ridicule, she. had even laughed 
at the simple sermons, which in,her own mipd— 
used as. she was to pomp and bursts of eloquence 
—she designated as * stupid ;’”? and now here was 
this prosaic yillage, pastor trying to, make a hero 
of himself and offering her his love. 

“Mr. Arden!—I, don’t, think—indeed, 1. am 
sure that—that I do not—quite understand you!” 
she faltered. 

But, he interrupted her eagerly, 

“Do not, say you do not understand!”: he 
protested with fervor. “ It is that I, love you— 
that only—that you need understand. , I will do 
anything, everything. that you wish;, Iwill try 
so hard to make my |}ife a tre and successful one 
for your sake. I will 

“ Don’t! don’t go on so! It is useless, You 
do not know what you are saying.” 

“Do not know what I am_ saying, when | tell 
you ‘I love you?’” 

“Not when you say you love me, O, why will 
you persist in making me say unpleasant things? 
I am not ane you should;choose for a minister's 
wife, Mr. Arden, . 1 could not live here like your 
plain-minded peasantry. and be happy.” 

“Not if you loved me, Britta?” His tone and. 
face were full of pleading. 








“Not if I loved you--which I do mot.” She 
turned for some way of escape. “I should die 
to vegetate in this dull spot... My discontent 
would even uproot the lilies, and turn the simple 
love of the villagers to scorn, and sow the whole 
cliff settlement with such seed as would spring 
up and increase until your quiet sermons were 
powerless to. banish the rank growth... You have 
misjudged my esteem to think of such a, thing, 
Please let me go! I have told:you truly.” 

** Certainly, Miss Gresham.” _ How. his. tone 
had altered. “ Pardon my mistake im, thinking 
I could offer you any, gift which might make you 
happy. I see my error now, and I will not de, 
tain you. Have you lilies enough ?” 

“ Yes, oh, yes, thank you!” The changed tone 
and the question were a surprise. “I, will not 
trouble you to come with me,” as he held open 
the gate for her to pass. “ You have been kind 
-very kind to me all the summer, and I shall 
never forget it; but—” she gave one startled 
glance at his stern, set face, and hesitated. 

“ Say no more!” His voice was as stern as his 
face. “I haye made a mistake—perhaps I do 
not understand the ways to which vow have been 
accustamed—but I shall not read my lesson amiss 
again; and J shall not forget you. Good night 
and good-bye, Miss Gresham!” lifting his hat as 
they parted at the church door, as deferentially as 
though she had not won his heart into her keep- 
ing, and then cast it aside, with cool indifference. 





CHAPTER II, 

Two. years! How time flies, and how one 
forgets. many of the little details of every-day life 
with the passing of the weeks and months that 
make up. the years! 

Miss Gresham has come down to the seashore 
for a change of air and scenery—not that either 
seems essential to her, but as a matter of pleas, 
ure; for her;cheeks and eyes are as bright, her 
step as elastic, her, spirits as buoyant, as in the 
days at the little Heathercliff village. _ But she is 
fond, of change, and her joyous presence. infuses 
new life into all with whom she meets, Out on 
the sands one day she feels a wild delight in 
battling with the winds, Theysweep up from the 
billows, and toss her ribbons away, and frolic with 
her wavy hair, and swing her gypsy hat in glee as 
it hangs by the frail anchorage of a scarlet band. 
She likes it, and her face glows and her eyes 
dance and her laughter rings out anon; and, for- 
getting that the beach may be frequented by other 
strolling mortals, she rushes blindly on, directly 
under the, shelter of somebody's wide-spread 
umbrella, as somebody comes leisurely toward hes 
entirely preoccupied, but with a book instead of 
the frolicsome delight of racing with the wind. 
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“I beg your pardon!” “Somebody” is’ a 
gentleman, and he touches his Panama respect- 
fully. “I did not see you.” 

“And yours!” She cannot help laughing. “I 
did not see you either—Mr. Arden!” 

Her cheeks are aflame, and it is not the wind’s 
work, 

“Miss Gresham!” He recognizes her with 
unfeigned astonishment, then takes the hand she 
had half extended, half withdrawn. “ This is 
indeed a surprise. But I told you I should hot 
forget you.” 

She looks up almost fearfally. “Yes, she re‘ 
members Aow he told her that, and ‘with the 
memory she fancies there falls a shimmer of 
moonlight and breathes a scent of lilies. But the 
voice of the sea is in her ears, the plash of the 
waves at her feet, the cool salt air upon her 
cheeks. She says: 

“7 am happy to meet you, Mr. Arden, and to 
learn of Heathercliff and the old friends, Will 
you tell me of them ?” 

Then he turns and walks with her further out 
on the sands, and the book is closed, and he tells 
her of the village people and the changes that 
have come, and they forget how the hours are 
passing; and it is dinner time when they come up 
to the hotel, and he resigns her into the charge 
of an anxious girl friend, and goes away to his 
own room. 

Pauline has a difficult task to-day to suit her 
usually tractable young mistress. One dress after 
another is laid out and banished; ribbons and 
jewels and flowers are tried, and their effect pro- 
nounced unsatisfactory. But the toilet is effective 
when she goes down to the parlors at last. It is 
only amber and black, but it heightens her fresh 
young face as nothing else could do; and the 
yellow jasmine sprays quivering in her hair and 
on her bosom suit well the dark braids and glow- 
ing cheeks. 

The afternoon wanes. Evening comes on, and 
Miss Gresham is gayest of the gay. Mr. Arden 
draws many friends around him, and she notices, 
with a little pang of chagrin, that they are of the 
best. How fluently he talks, and how his face 
lights up with his earnest words, and how fixed 
the attention of his listeners !' And she once called 
him “stupid;” now she stands without the 
charmed circle. True, she has her own special 
coterie of friends and admirers. One asks her to 
waltz, another holds her flowers, and still another 
brings her an ice ; but, through all, she is watching, 
unobserved, that central figure in the group by the 
long windows, listening to a clear, ringing voice 
that holds her as by magic. Royal Arden 
promised her that he would never forget, and he 
has kept his word ; but she sees him drifted away 
from her and knows no way to call him back if 
she would; and the thought chills and saddens 
her as though a cold wind from the sea had swept 





up through the great saloon, and banished the 
warmth and hidden the lights and the flowers. 

After a time she slips away from the gay 
throng and goes out on the moon-lighted veranda. 
The cheery voices and the music’ steal out but 
faintly, and, as she hears them, they seem to meet 
and blend, rise and fall together, and carry her 
away to the little chapel in the Heathercliff val- 
ley. They are the voices of the old-fashioned 
choir singing the anthems behind the greén baize 
curtains in the gallery. She hears the organ 
notes, the quivering treble and the heavy bass, 
and then the pastor’s full, rich notes swell 
the chorus, and gradually it all dies away and a 
hush falls—and, looking up, Royal Arden is 
beside her. 

“T thought you were fond of all these’ things, 
Miss Gresham—of the music, the people, the 
dancing. 1 am surprised that I'find you alone in 
this secluded place.” 

“Tt is useless to wonder at me,”” she says with 
he? eyes not lifted to his. “I am full of fancies. 
Sometimes I tire of those things I thought to al- 
ways like best.” 

It is hard to keep her voice from being tremu- 
lous, and she feels that it would be a sweet re- 
lief to rmn away. The breath of the jasmine, as 
the wind shakes the sprays in her brooch, comes 
up like the scent of the lilies by the garden wall 
that August night; and she hurriedly plucks them 
out and flings them down over the railing. He 
sees the ruthless act, and wonders what strange 
freak possesses her to-night; but his wonder deep- 
ens to astonishment when, without explanation, 
she turns abruptly and says: “ T beg you to excuse 
me now, Mr. Arden. I cannot stay longer.” 
And he sees that there are tear-drops on her lashes 
as the moonlight falls on her face. 

Day after day they meet, but she never asks if 
he is to stay, why he thus absents himself from 
his parish, nor what his hitherto quiet life can 
find of interest in this gayest of all gay resorts, 
Sometimes they stroll along the sands on the sea 
beach; sometimes, but rarely, they drift out to 
sea in one of the many white-winged crafts plying 
the blue watérs; more’ frequently they pause to 
chat for a few moments in the long, cool veranda ; 
or he turns the music for her as her fingers sweep 
the keys in the brilliantly-lighted parlors at night. 
But never a word of the interests once mutual 
with them in the long past days. ‘They are dead 
and gone and buried out of sight. © — 

There comes a day, however, when they touch 
upon treacherous ground. 

The July morning had been hot and stifliag, 
but a refreshing shower brings new life, and every 
one rejoices. The dark clouds Tift in the late 
afternoon, and the sun shines clear again.’ Miss 
Gresham, daintily holding her muslin draperies 
free from the sand, comes down the walk and 
looks about as though-longing to be away to 
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some favorite haunt by the sea, yet half ‘fearful of 
trying the rash experiment. Standing thus idly a 
moment, swinging her straw hat in girlish fashion, 
Mr. Arden comes up. 
“Come out on the golden sands, Lady Clare, 
By the ocean and meet me alone,” 

—quoted laughingly by him and received blush- 
ingly by her. 

“Ts it safe?” looking down with a. pretty 
grimace at the ruffles and laces which might suffer 
from contact with sand and sea-weed, 

“Quite safe, I assure you. I have just come 
from the beach myself, and can speak from ex- 
perience.” With comical assurance he surveys his 
own immaculate broadcloth, which has met no 
mishap, bringing a laugh to her lips thereby. 

They wander aimlessly along the wet sands, 
gathering shells.after the fashion of happy beach 
pedestrians, only to toss them to the next rolling 
breaker; they revel in the fresh air, and carve their 
names in the treacherous sand, and watch the 
white sails flitting to and fro, and are as foolishly 
happy as mortals ofien are when treading on the 
very brink ofa precipice, It is by merest chance 
that the gentleman alludes in a pause in the con- 
versation to something seen abroad. Some sight 
or sound of the blue water before them recalls a 
thought of the past, and quite unconsciously the 
simple memory of a day in the Swiss valleys stirs 
to words, 

“ The Swiss valleys?’’ Miss Gresham looks up 
surprised, “Have you seen the Swiss valleys, 
Mr. Arden?” 

“Yes, Miss Gresham. 
you ? ” 

“Certainly not!” Her! tone is very chilling. 
“ And you need not trouble to tell me now, since 
you so evidently prefer your trip to remaina secret 
—to me, at least,’’ bitterly. 

“ You mistake. Miss Gresham. I wish to make 
no secret whatever of my tour. Nor should I 
have kept all knowledge of it from you, through 
other motive than a fear of seeking to interest you 
in a matter in which you could have no possible 

sympathy. Long ago I found—it was a bitter 
"lesson, but a thorough one—that simple, good- 
natured. interest was far from the sympathy in 
which I had foolishly trusted. A man may err 
once in a lifetime, and be pardoned for so doing, 
but it were worse than folly to repeat his error.’ 

* You are too unforgiving !’’ Her voice almost 
fails her, and she longs for some friendly wave to 
roll up and carry her away from this man, who 
once put love and life into her keeping, and now 
can so coolly torture her with remembrance of her 
answer to his pleading. He sees the pain in her 
face, but the old passion of despair rises up from 
the grave where it has lain hidden in his heart, 
and as he recalls all he has suffered he feels that 
he cannot relent. 

“ Shall I tell you why I have been unforgiving 


Have I never told 


“I did not. 





--why I went out from my home, and became a 
wanderer in strange lands?” There is a’ gleam 
in his eyes she never saw before, and a bitter ring 
in the voice that has always been gentle to her. 
“ Your face looked upto mine with a smile which 
was dangerous from its very innocence, one morn- 
ing in the little home chapel, Britta Gresham, 
Before that I had known only the village maideus, 
with théir quiet ways and steady, uneventful lives. 
I had thought sometimes of Leigh Gervase as my 
future wife, and pictured her as the light of the 
homely parsonage when my dear old mother was 
no longer able to be mistress there. But I had 
never spoken of love to her. If I had encouraged 
her to hope for that by word or look, my sense of 
honor was so great I should have been true to her 
through all temptation. But I was free. You 
know what followed—you know the beginning of 
our friendship, the smiles you gave, the tender 
confidence you brought to me, the way my plain 
life brightened into beauty at your presence. I 
forgot that my pursuits, my home, my dull ways, 
were not such that I should hope to win a heart 
like yours into my keeping. I loved you—oh, 
how 1 loved you!—and then whew I told you my 
honest love you treated it with cool indifference. 
I promised you then I should not forget you, and 
But my life was desolate ; I could not 
labor on with hope gone; and so I left the little 
parsonage home, and the old mother, and the 
trusting parish people, and went away to strange 
lands and new scenes to forget my grief. Deoyou 
not think I have succeeded well, Miss Gresham ?’” 

The sudden change from passionate reproach 
to this light query checked the words that had 
risen to her lips, and she looked up wonderingly, 
to find him smiling down at her as though his 
recital had been the narrative of anothet’s woes 
than his own. 

“E cannot have you go on thinking so bitterly 
of me,” she protested with sincerity. “Lown I 
treated your offer lightly, but I little thought you 
cared.so truly for me then. Will you not forgive 
mé?’”? Her low voice trembled and her eyes 
were downcast. He had loved her once, and 
avowed his love in passionate tones, and yet she 
had cast it off as worthless. Now he spoke lightly 
of the sorrow he had outgrown—while her heart 
thrilled at the very sound of his voice, at the 
merest touch of his hand. How should she let 
him know that after all he had not loved in vain? 

“Mr. Arden!”  Forthe first time her eyes met 
his. “Is there no atenement I can make for the 
wrong I did you then, and for which Iam more 
sorry now than I can tell ?” 

Her cheeks burned st her own question, and it 
seemed it must be that he could hear the beating 
of her heart as she awaited his reply. He looked 
down into the beautiful, blushing face. Once he 
would have given his very life for such a chance 
to win her love. Now it was within his grasp, 
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and he could stand there and coolly frdme the 
kindest words in which to put her tremulous half- 
confession forever out of sight. 

“] wish no atonement,” he said at last, watch- 
ing almost pityingly as the rich color faded swiftly 
out from her eager face: He had meant his words 
kindly, but they sounded cold, and he knew that 
she felt it. “We will talk-no more of that dead 
and buried past,” he said, very gently. “ Let it be 
forgotten in the new life to come, and sometime 


when you return to the little village again—per- | 


haps with somé one worthy your best love—I may 
be able to' welcome you to my own fireside, and 
we will pleasantly recall the ‘ might have been’ 
which was.nut to be.” 

And so the treacherous ground was passed; and 
if. he knew the setret her eyes.and voice revealed 
in that one self-forgetful confession, he kept it 
sacredly. 


CHAPTER III. 


The summer waned, and August days were at 
hand, Miss Grésham walked no more with Royal 
Awden‘on the sea sands, for some imperative sum- 
mons called him away. Time sped on, and peopled 
camé and went, and some were happy and some 
were sad—for so the world goes, 

But one day something happened. The aged 
aunt at Heathcliff, who had loved Britta with a 
worshipful love, who was the last of all her 
kindred, was stficken with a fatal disease from 
which recovery was hopeless. Aloné and desti- 
tute in her old age, She wds an object of pity, 
but her great love would not let her bind her 
bright young niece to the confinement of a sick 
room. No word of complaint was ever sent from 
her. It was the old physician who interceded in 
her behalf. As the attendant of Miss Gersham’s 
kinswoman he stated her lonéliness, her feebleness, 
her resignation. There was no direct appeal for 
her to go, but Britta saw her duty clearly, and 
without hesitation she obeyed the summons. No 
thought of Royal Arden inflaenced her, for he 
was still away, and another ministered to the vil- 
lage people and occupied the little chapel pulpit. 

The August days flew by as though winged. 
The old aunt, cheered by the. fresh presence, 
brightened visibly,and the villagets gave a hearty 
welcome to the joyous girl whose cheery ways 
had won their hearts. The parsonage gates were 
closed’; the old mother dwelt there alone; mourn- 
ing for the son who was her all and who thus ex~ 
iled himself from her. : The high walls shut out 
the sight of the beauty which may have blootied 
unseen, and Britta could not gowithin. But she 
never passed the spot that she did not fancy the 
breath of the lilies in the air, and hear the hum 
of the night-moths fluttering in the moonlight. 

The time for the church decking had arrived. 





For days little else had been talked of, and now 
young men and maidefis were gathering in the 
greenery and flowers. Britta held herself aloof 
from the gay groups that wanted’ her in her did 
place in their miidst.: It seemed that she could 
not put aside terider memories ahd be merry with 
the rest; but her comrades prevailed at last. 

“ There’s only the motto left,” said one. * You 
will surely do that, Britta,” and it was hard to 
refuse. 

Why should it happen that just at the last the 
Hlies gave out as once béfore? It sent a shiver 
through the girl’s frame, when ‘she looked down 
ahd saw that they wére gone. “ Thé past is past 
and it never can come back again,” she thought 
resolutely, “and I will show myself how brave I 
havé grown,” as taking up her hat she’ glanced 
around. All the other workers were’ busy tying 
the wreaths and hanging them in place. “She 
would not call them’ from their ‘task, and she 
went out alone on her errand, ‘Again it was a 
night of flickering moonbeams and dusky 
shadows, Shé passed hurriedly down’ the street, 
vaguely wondering where she should go in search 
of ‘the flowers. The parsonage’ gate stood open, 
atid some’boys were coming’ out with their bas- 
kets filled with vines. 

“Hf it’s lilies you're wanting, go in there,” 
called one. “We just asked inside, and they told 
us to set the gate open that all might help them- 
séives.”’ 

Britta entered with a tumult at hér heart. It 
seemed that the scent of the lilies would over- 
power her at first: ‘Then she weht to work snap- 
ping them off almost breathlessly, never looking 
for the fairest in her haste. ‘The’ cottage door 
was ajar, and a° little old lady in a white cap 
and shawl rocked in the ruddy glare of the 
lamp-light. Britta withdrew to a‘corner where 
the shadows screened her, and went on with her 
work. Suddénly the lamp-light’shifted and its 
rays fell direetly upon her face and her bare, up- 
lifted arm, reaching for asptay above her head. 
At the same instant a step sounded’ at her side 


and a voice said: “Gathering lilies: for the | 


church? Let mé reach thenr for you.” . And 
before she could turn and fly a strong hand was 
extended, and’a man’s height enabled ‘him to 
grasp the coveted spray. He turned to lay it in 
her arms, but started with the cry: 

» Britta! Aré the two long waiting years then 
bata dream? Or is it but a dréam: that I see 
you here, and I shall awaken andfind you 
gone ?”” 

* No, it is no dream, Mr: Arden.’””’ She could 
scarcely speak for trembling with sweet surprise. 
« But ZT aever thought of finding you here,’ 

« And I never thought of ‘coming until yester- 
day. But the yearning: was too strong to be re- 
sisted. Something drew me on, and'so I yielded. 
lam glad to see you.” 
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“* What, stealing your lilies?” with an attempt 
to smile. 

“ You are not stealing my lilies. They are for 
the church, and you know I love it. And the 
lilies love to go. Did I not tellvyou once that 
you had only to beckon, and they would follow 
gladly ?” 

“ That was a very foolish thing ‘to say,’ Mr. 
Arden.” 

“ But not as foolish as some things I may say, 
Britta, if I stand here locking down: iato your 
face in the moonlight, and forgetting all-the time 
that has lain between this night and that-one when 
you coaxed my lilies away two years ago.” 

“IT must go!” 

There was something dangerous for her in the 
smile she met, and she drew herself away. But 
he detained her. 

“ See! I will give you back. the lilies,” )she 
said half laughingly, as his hand clesed over the 
flowers in her arms, “but you must not. detain 
me.” 

“ But I must.” He had found @ hand among 
the lilies, and held it close. 

“The church will. be closed, Mr, Arden, and 
to-morrow is the Sabbath and the motto is only 
half completed,” struggling to free the hand which 
laid in his. 

“Then we will ring the bell; and. call. the 
villagers.in to assist. Answer me’bat one question 
and I will let you go. Answer me‘ Yes,’ and I 
will. go with you and we will finish the work 
together, Answer me ‘ No,’ and you shut happi- 
ness out from my life forever. Whichishall it be?” 

She laughed out at that. Something in his 
tone, in his eyes, more than.in, his words, brought 
a strange, shy happiness into her heart, and smiles 
and laughter came unconsciously, 

“ You are in too great haste,” she'said, “You 
demand an answer, and yet have asked no.question. 
How unwise to expect it in such a case.” 

“ But I asked the question two, years. ago.” 

“And I answered it,” very demurely, 

“ Britta! do not trifle with me! . 1 have tried 
to: outlive my love for you,, but that.can, never, 
never be, Think well before you take all the 
sunshine out of my life. See!’ He relinquished 
the hand he had held. “I do, not hold you 
against your will; but, oh, my darling !’’--open- 
ing his arms in passionate yearning—“ I love you 
so truly! I cannot give you up—and yet—I 
must leave you free to choose,” 

One moment Britta stood in silence with the 
moonlight on her face ; then a timid little hand 
stole into his, a soft, pink cheek fluttered. down 
upon. his: shoulder as. naturally as a_rose-leaf 
flutters down upon the grass, and a sweet.voice 
faltered: “ You may go with me, and we will 
finish our work together.” 

And all the lilies by the garden wall nodded 
approval. 
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CHAPTER § IX.—Con'rirnvenp. 


To Mrs. Hamilton this seems an incredible 
assertion; but she does not contradict it, and so 
the conversation drifts away from dangerous 
topics into more commonplace channels, 

For the present, that is; but aware that time 
presses, and that she must act quickly if she 
means to act at all, Mrs, Hamilton begs Alma 
after breakfast to come into her boudoir—a 
charming room divided by silken curtains from 
her chamber—-and when they are established there 
she eaters upon her subject. 

“T have so many things to say, my dear, that 
I hardly know where to begin,” she commences, 
“but even before my own affairs, I must speak 
of yours; I must tell. you that the news of your 
engagement has concerned me so much. that 
really 1 was not able to sleep last night for think- 
ing of it, and I feel that it is my duty to speak 
very plainly to you, even though this speaking 
may serve no purpose.” 

“TI am sorry that you should waste time in 
speaking on a subject where, as I have told you, 
no change is, possible on,.my part,” Alma, an- 
swers; “but if you have a sense of duty in the 
matter, by all means let me hear what you desire 
to say.’ 

Thus given permission to utter what she 
likes, Mrs. Hamilton hesitates an instant before 
taking advantage of it. Then she says, with an 
effort which is plainly not affected : 

“ You do not know how much I dislike to speak, 
but my conscience will not suffer me to be silent. 
Alma, I am certain that from some mistaken idea 
of kindness, or generosity, or compassion per- 
haps, you are sacrificing yourself to Gerard 
Digby ; and I mst remonstrate, I must beg you 
to pause and consider what a very serious thing it 
is which you, are undertaking, You reminded 
me last night that I have no power as your guard- 
ian to interfere, but you will surely acknowled 
that I have some claim as your sister on your 
confideace. You withheld that confidence from 
me with regard to Dare Singleton; but I was 
aware that you felt more than an ordinary inter- 
est in him, and I fear—I greatly fear—that an 
accident in which, unfortunately,,I had a share, 
may have prevented a happy understanding be- 
tween you,” 

With every word Alma’ssurprise has increased, 
but at the last words surprise becomes amazement 
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—amazement so great that it verges into con- 
sternation. 

“ What do you mean?” she asks, “I am at 
a loss to imagine,” 

“I mean,” Mrs. Hamilton answers, “that a 
letter from Dare Singleton to you, fell into my 
hands through the carelessness of a servant, and 
was accidentally destroyed by me. It was with 
some letters of my own, which I tossed into the 
fire; and finding too late what I had done, I had 
not courage to tell you of it. I should have done 
so, of course, if I had imagined that the letter 
was of any importance, if you had given me the 
least intimation of your regarding Dare as any- 
thing more than an ordinary acquaintance. As 
it was, I did not realize at all what I had done 
until after your departure, when he came—look- 
ing like a ghost, poor fellow!—to see you, and 
you were gone, Zhen I felt that the letter might 
have made things different; but I had not the 
courage to say what had become of it. Things 
always grow worse by concealment, you know; 
and the longer one waits to tell a thing, the 
harder it is to tell it. I feel that now. I thought 
of writing to you, but decided that it was better 
to let the matter rest until Ae came back from his 
cruise and you came back from Warfield, and 
then I could acknowledge the accident, and we 
would laugh over it, and all would be right. I 
never feared such a thing as your promising to 
marry Gerard Digby. I never thought—Alma, 
what is the matter ?” 

She may well ask the question, for neither she 
nor any one else has ever seen such an expression 
on Alma’s face as it wears now while she rises to 
her feet. Scorn, indignation, passion—all shine 
in the dark eyes, and curve the delicate nostrils 
and lips. 

“TI have heard enough,” she says. “Do not 
ask me to listen to another word! So you de- 
stroyed my letter and kept silence ; you saw me go 
and said not a word; you received him and made 
no explanation, and now—now, to serve your own 
ends, you tell the truth! JZ it the truth? How 
can I tell? I only know that I distrust you utterly, 
and that I will hear no more.” 

She turns as she speaks, and crossing the floor 
swiftly, is out of the room before Mrs. Hamilton 
can Say one word to detain her. That is, if she 
were inclined to do so; but indeed thoce few sen- 
tences of arraignment have struck her dumb. 
Again she realizes that she has reckoned on some- 
thing which she has not found—on a pliancy of 
disposition which Alma does not possess. As her 
eyes follow the slender, haughty figare in its rapid 
exit, a feeling of hopelessness comes over her. 

“ I have played my last card,” she thinks, “ and 
it has served po purpose. Why should I trouble 
with her any more? Let what will be the result 
of this revelation, she will never forgive me.” 

An hour later Mrs. Hamilton is in the act of 





issuing from her street door with the intention of 
entering the carriage which is waiting for her, 
when she suddenly perceives a gentleman who is 
approaching, and pausing, holds out her hand in 
greeting to him. 

“TI came very near missing you, Mr. Digby,” 
she says. “ How do you do?” 

Mr. Digby makes due acknowledgment, but 
does not say that he should have been grieved if 
he had missed Mrs. Hamilton—whom, in truth, 
he had not the faintest intention of calling to see. 
It strikes him that it is an act of supererogation 
when she turns and accompanies him into the 
house ; but he is destined to still greater surprise, 
for as they enter the drawing-room, she says : 

* I will send for Alma presently, Mr. Digby ; 
but if you have no objection, I should like to 
speak to you before doing so.” 

Mr. Digby bows slightly. Stiff and reserved 
with all strangers, he is particularly so with Mrs. 
Hamilton, “Iam entirely at your service,” he 
replies. 

“ T'shall not occupy very much of your time,” 
says Mrs. Hamilton, sitting down and regarding 
him with a very noticeable absence of her usual 
suavity. In‘truth, the conviction of failure has 
given her a certain independence of feeling, to- 
gether with a revengeful instinct. “If I can do 
nothing else, I can at Jeast make you uncomfort- 
able,” she thinks—and this kindly purpose she 
proceeds to execute. 

“You will admit, I suppose, that it is natural I 
should feel interested in the news which Alma has 
told me of her engagement,” she says. “I am 
not only her'sister but also her guardian, and there- 
fore hove a right to remonstrate with Aer, and a 
duty to fulfil in asking ;vw, Mr. Digby, if you 
think you have done well in drawing her into a 
step which she is certain to regret ?” 

As the incisive tones fall on Gerard’s ear, a 
flush rises to his face. How can he answer what 
is but the spoken echo of his own conscience? A 
look of pain and trouble gathers in his eyes as 
they meet Mrs. Hamilton’s. 

* You give utterance to a doubt which greatly 
disturbs me,” he says: “Have I‘ done well? 
May she not regret this step? Believe me, I ask 
myself those questions.” 

“Pardon me if I say that it is a pity you did 
not ask them before the engagement became an 
accomplished fact,” says Mrs. Hamilton with as- 
perity—for this seemed to her like a cowardly 
shirking the issue. 

Gerard hesitates. How can he say it was his 
father rather than himself who made the engage- 
ment an accomplished fact? Seeing his hesita- 
tion without understanding its cause, and only 
perceiving the advantage which it gives her, Mrs. 
Hamilton goes on: 

“Tt is peculiarly unfortunate that if you felt 
these scruples, you should not have allowed them 
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to influence you, because I have very good reason 
for believing—in fact, I may say I know—that 
Alma had an attachment for Dare Singleton, 
with which the misunderstanding about this duel 
alone interfered ; and she has acted hastily, with 
an ignorance of the strength of her own feelings, 
which women often display. I am sorry if I give 
you pain, Mr. Digby, but I think it best you should 
know the truth.” 

“Yes, it is best,” says Digby, with a quietness 
which would surprise himself if he were capable 
at this moment of being surprised. But there isa 
sound as of many waters in his ears, while he 
wonders if what this woman says can possibly be 
true. Has Alma indeed promised to marry him, 
while her heart is given to another man? If he 
feared before that she was making a mistake, what 
can he fearnow? The pale gravity of his face 
is something which Mrs. Hamilton does not for- 
get, when he looks at her and adds: “ The truth 
is always best, but one must have some assurance 
that it zs the truth and not a mistake. Consider- 
ing how important this is to me, you will forgive 
mesif I ask what assurance you can give me that 
you are not mistaken ?” 

“I have no assurance to give besides my 
word,” she answers; “ but if I had ever doubted 
the strength of Alma’s feeling for Mr. Singleton 
I should have been convinced of it this morning, 
by her great excitement and indignation at learn- 
ing that I had accidentally destroyed a letter from 
him to her—a letter written just before his duel, 
and which would probably have explained every- 
thing to her satisfaction. It would be a long 
story to tell how it fell into my hands, and how I 
chanced to destroy it; but I felt bound in honor to 
tell Alma of it, and instead of recognizing that 
but for this sense of honor I need never have 
revealed its fate, she would listen to no explana- 
tions, and I do not think that she will ever forgive 
me.” 

“Alma!” says Gerard. “It is impossible that 
you can be talking of Alma—the most gentle and 
forgiving of creatures!” 

“Yes,” says Mrs. Hamilton, with an ironical 
smile ; “ I suppose you think her very angelic— 
and it certainly matter very little to me how soon 
you discover that she has some traits not alto- 
gether of the angelic order. I only beg that you 
will say nothing to her of my having spoken to 
you. She would resent my interference, I am 
sure, and I have only desired to fulfil a duty 
resting upon me. Now I will go and send for 
her.” 

She goes, without waiting a reply. Gerard 
hears the heavy silken rustle of her dress as she 
leaves the room, but it brings no distinct idea to 
his mind. He rises and walks across the floor, 
but the sensation of being in an evil dream still 
clings to him; nor does he come back to reality 
until a light step, which he would know amid the 
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tread of thousands, enters, and the voice which 
for him embodies all music of earth says: 

“©, Cousin Gerard, I am so glad you have 
come !” 

He turns and looks quickly, almost fearfully, 
at the delicate face, the dark eyes lifted to him. 
He is struck at once—struck ‘to the heart, as it 
were—by a pallor on the first, a wistfulness in the 
last, which are not usual to his knowledge of that 
fair countenance. Alma, on her part, istoo much 
absorbed in her own feelings to notice with how 
much sadness he regards her; 

“T am glad to be here,” he says; “ particularly 
glad if you want me. Is it for any special rea- 
son ?”” 

“ Yes,”’ she answers, rapidly, “ itis for a special 
reason. I want you to take me home, please, as 
soon as possible. I do not like this place; I 
would leave it this minute if I could. Pray let us 
go very soon.” 





CHAPTER X. 


“ YOU HAVE COME TOO LATE.” 

It is the day after Alma’s return to Warfield, 
and her morning duties being over—that is, the 
papers having been read to Mr, Digby, and all 
his questions answered—-she takes her hat and goes 
into the alluring brightness and warmth of the 
outer air. As she emerges from the house, 
Gerard’s great dog springs upon her with delight 
and manifests, in ¢xpressive canine fashion, his 
happiness at the prospect of a walk. 

“ Yes, Bruno,” she says, patting his broad head, 
“we will go far away out into the woods, and 
perhaps to the sea. It will do us both good— 
come !” 

Bruno needs no solicitation, so with him for 
companion and guard, she takes her way down 
the avenue, out of the gates, and into the woods. 

The great silence and majesty of the forest 
soothes her spirit like a charm when she finds 
herself in its deep shade, For the past few days 
she has been living in a tumult of feeling, which, 
now that the calm comes, seems to her like a 
feverish delirium. She has the sensation of one 
who has fled from trouble and sore perplexity, to 
the refuge of a sanctuary, and on whom the peace 
of the sanctuary is shed. “All will be right now 
that I am at home again,” she thinks, lifting her 
face toward the far, fair heaven, against the 
sapphire clearness of which the boughs above her 
head are outlined. 

The road she has taken is one which leads 
directly to the coast, and as she walks on there is 
more and more the salt freshness of the sea in the 
breeze which comes to her, fluttering the silken 
ends of her veil, and making a faint color in the 
alabaster clearness of her cheeks. She isa strange 
figure to be seen in such a place, with her delicate 
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grace, her dainty attire, as she follows the winding 
woodland path, her dark, wistful eyes gazing ever 
forward as if trying to read the riddle of the 
future. The fallen leaves and pine-needles 
deadened all sound, so that not only her own tread 
is inaudible, but there has been nothing to warn 
her of the approach of another person, when 
suddenly, at a curve of the path, she meets, face 
to face,a gentleman who is advancing in the 
opposite direction. The meeting is so unexpected 
that both start, then they recognize each other, 
and, while the girl turns pale, the man comes 
eagerly forward. 

“What good fortune that I should meet you, 
Miss Dering!’ he says. “I was on my way to 
see you.” 

“ How do you do, Mr. Singleton,” she says, 
with an outward quietness which belies her 
inward excitement; for the regular pulse of the 
moment before is bounding now as if smitten with 
fever, and she has a trembling sense of the 
strangeness of the accident. “ It isa great sur- 
prise to meet you here.” 

“ Yet, like most surprises, it is not unaccounta- 
ble,” he says, holding her hand and gazing into 
her face with the eagerness of one who forgets 
everything save that he would fain atone for the 
privation of longabsence. “I have been cruising 
about for some time—perhaps you have heard so 
—and I know the coast well; so I ran into an 
inlet near here, dropped anchor an hour ago, and 
started at once to see you.” 

“ Your home is near here, I believe,’”’ she says, 
scarcely conscious of what she is saying. 

“Yes,” he answers, finally relinquishing her 
hand, “ my old home—my father’s home—is very 
near here. It is a picturesque place, almost im- 
mediately on the sea.”’ 

“I often wish that Warfield was ‘nearer the 
sea,” she says. “ It is a little too far for walking 
to the beach, though I left home with the inten- 
tion of going there this morning.” 

* Will you go on ?” he asks. “I can show you 
my yacht, and give you a luncheon on board. It 
is not far, if you are a good walker.” 

“It is too far, I fear,”’ she says, smiling slightly. 
“We had better reverse the programme. You 
shall come to Warfield with me, and take 
luncheon. My cousin will be glad to see you.” 

“T am not sure that I can do so,” he says; 
“but with your permission I will walk back with 
you.” 

So Alma turns, and they walk together over the 
road she has already traversed, knowing as little 
what she was going to meet as the most of us 
know what lies in wait for us on the yet un- 
traveled. path of life. She asks some questions 
about Singleton’s voyage, and he answers them 
very much at random, for the one is thinking as 
little as the other of the tropical islands among 
which his yacht has been idly cruising. 





“ You must have enjoyed it,”’ she says; and he 
answers, carelessly : 

“Ono. I did not enjoy it much. One grows 
tired of being cooped up on a yacht, and there is 
a sameness about the sea, the sea, the sea all the 
time. I should never do for a sailor.” 

“At least the voyage has been of service to 
you,” she remarks, glancing as his face. 

“ Yes, it has been of great service to me,” he 
replies. “Of service in more ways than one. I 
have recovered my health entirely, and I have had 
time to do a great deal of thinking, which is an 
exercise I have not much practiced of late years. 
It is in consequence of the time I have had for 
reflection that I am here now,” he adds, after a 
moment’s pause, which Alma does not break, 

At the second pause, however, she says, quietly, 
“It is a very good thing to have time, or to take 
time now and then for thinking ; especially it was 
a good thing for you, who had so lately escaped 
death.” 

“I remembered that,” he says, with a serious- 
ness on his handsome face which does not mis- 
become it; “‘ and, remembering it, I have asked 
myself what I mean to do with the life which has 
been given to me, as it were, a second time. 
Shall I tell you the result of my questioning ?” 

The sense of confusion and shrinking passes 
away from her. She looks at him for the first 
time with the old simplicity, the old friendly 
kindness. 

“ Yes,”’ she answers, “I shall be glad to hear, 
and I hope you mean to do a great deal more with 
your life than you have ever done yet.”’ 

* Sit down here,” he says, pausing abruptly by 
the trunk of a fallen tree, “so that I can talk to 
you at ease, and look into your eyes while I talk. 
How glad I am that some happy inspiration 
brought you to walk this morning, and how more 
than glad I am to have met you! To be here 
alone with you, free from any fear of interruption, 
is a happiness so great that I feel as if it must be 
an omen of good fortune—at last.” 

Alma, who almost unconsciously sat down on 
the fallen tree at his bidding, looks, with a return 
of apprehension, at the light on his face. What 
does it mean, this great happiness of which he 
speaks? She knows, if he does not, that no 
meeting with her can be an omen of good fortune 
to him, and why, then, should she pause to hear 
his confidences? But why, again (so the quick 
answer comes), should not she? It has been 
proved to her on all sides that he has not done 
anything to forfeit the friendship which she once 
gave him, and which she feels as if he had a right 
to demand from her. He has not demanded any- 
thing else, and why need she fear that he will? 
Why should her heart beat as if it would suffocate 
her at the memory of an old and probably for- 
gotten sentiment? With the electric quickness 
of thought these reflections pass through her mind, 
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and the result is that she says, with a grave, sweet 
smile : 

“I hope you have not forgotten my aversion to 
pretty speeches. I, too, am glad to have met you, 
and I am quite willing to sit here and talk with 
you; but you must not say such extravagant things 
if you wish to please me.” 

“Heaven only knows how much I wish to 
please you,” he says, sitting down by her, “ and 
you must not quarrel with me for speaking the 
truth. Did you ever know me speak anything 
else—to you? And to-day Ihave come to speak 
‘the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth,” on more than one subject, if you will 
listen.” 

“TI am ready to listen,” she answers with rather 
a troubled expression of face, “but I must tell 
you that there is no need for you to speak on one 
subject, at least. I have heard a great deal about 
the duel in which you were such a sufferer, and I 
am ready to acquit you of all blame in the unfor- 
tunate affair which brought it about.” 

“Are you, indeed ?”’ he says, while a flashing 
look of joy lights up his face. “Then I do not 
mind anything—not the wound, nor the long ab- 
sence, nor the weary waiting. ‘ Everything comes 
to him who knows how to wait,’ and although my 
waiting has been neither patient nor voluntary, I 
have as a reward that which I value most—your 
faith. But since you are so kind and so frank, tell 
me why you did not answer, nor notice in any 
way, my letter—the long one in which I told you 


everything ?” 
“ Because I did not receive it,” she answered, 
in a low, pained voice. “I never even heard of 


its existence until a few days ago. It was de- 
stroyed ; I never saw it—please do not ask me any 
questions.” 

There is no need for him todoso, He under- 
stands everything in aninstant. He sees himself 
again in Mrs. Hamilton’s presence, he hears her 
voice speak words of condolence false as herself, 
and he sets his teeth at the realization of how he 
has been duped. 

« What a fool I was not to suspect there might 
have been some—accident ! not to have examined 
the matter farther !’’ he says aloud. “I might 
have known that it was impossible for you to do 
an unkind or an ungracious thing. If I had only 
followed you—but it seemed useless. I thought 
that the best thing I could do was to go away and 
forget you—as if that were possible! As if to 
have seen you once was not to remember you 
always.” 

He makes no attempt to restrain the tenderness 
which fills his voice and thrills the girl who listens, 
to the centre of her soul. She would fain cry out 
to him to stop, but she has no control over her 
voice. What is this which rushes over her like 
a flood ?—longing, régret, despair? She clasps 
her hands and turns her face from him.” What 





can she say? He gives her little time to say 
anything, for he goes impetuously on : 

“You remember what I told you months ago 
—that I loved you, and that I dared to hope to 
win you? I bade farewell to that hope when I 
sailed away without a word from you; but the 
love has never grown less. I believed that it 
would—for constancy has never been my great 
virtue, and I have no ground for faith in myself 
—but instead it has grown stronger day by day, 
until at last it became such a consuming passion 
that I had no alternative but to turn my face to- 
ward you, and come to say that life means 
nothing for me if it holds no possibility that I may 
win your faith and yourself. You tell me that, by 
a miracle, as it were, fortune has been fighting 
for me, and I Aave won your faith—tell me now 
if I dare venture to hope that the day may come 
when I shall win yourself?” 

He holds out his hand entreatingly, his eyes as 
full of passionate pleading as his voice; but Alma 
has by this time gained control of herself, has 
realized what must be done and gathered strength 
to do it. She looks at him, and the sadness of 
her gaze tells him his fate before her lips utter it. 

‘« T am sorry, very sorry, that you should have 
come to tell me this,” she says. “It is useless 
pain to you, andit is pain to me, also, for I am 
your friend, your very good friend, as I was before 
that miserable doubt came between us; but I can 
never be anything more.” 

The expression of his face—the deep and bit- 
ter disappointment which falls over it as the 
shadow of a cloud over a landscape—cuts her to 
the heart like a knife. Her own suffering she can 
bear, but to witness the suffering of another, and 
that suffering his !—this is more than she can bear 
in silence. Almost unconsciously she clasps her 
hands and cries, piteously : 

“ Forgive me !—but you have come too late. I 
am engaged to marry my cousin.” 

‘Engaged to marry your cousip !” he repeats, 
uttering the words mechanically, while he looks 
at her with an amazement which renders him un- 
able to comprehend what she has stated. “ To 
marry Gerard Digby! My God! How has such 
a thing come to pass ?” 

‘‘ That does not matter,” she answers. “ It is 
enough that it is a fact. It is enough that it 
leaves us no more to say than good-bye.” 

With the last wistful word, she extends her 
hand. Seizing it eagerly, he holds it firmly prisoned 
in his warm clasp. 

“You are mistaken; it leaves me much more to 
say,”’ he replies. “ Do youthink I will accept such 
a decision as this as final? Do you think I do 
not know that you are sacrificing yourself? 
And do you think I will stand by and see you do 
so, without an effort to save you? Even if you 
told me that there would be no hope for me under 
any circumstances, I should still implore you to 
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pause before throwing away the fair promise of 
your life in this manner—but you have not told 
me that yet! It may be madness, it may be pre- 
sumption in me to utter such a thing, but I think 
—I think you care for me,” 

“And if I do,” she says, with a pathetic quiet- 
_ness which restrains him more thoroughly than 
anything else could, “ what then? Do you know 
me so little as to imagine that I will break my 
word to my cousin for any consideration? I am 
sorry for you, and—I will own it—sorry for my- 
self. But there is nothing to be said between us 
save such a farewell as is said by friends who will 
not see each other soon again.” 

“ Alma!” he cries, with a passion of entreaty 
and reproach in his voice, “ you cannot be so 
cruel to yourself and tome! You cannot think 
that I will submit—” 

“You have no alternative but to submit to what 
I decide,” she interrupts with a manner both proud 
and gentle. “ All is said when I tell you that I 
am engaged. Do not try to alter what cannot be 
altered—do not by any unworthy appeal shake 
the faith in you which I am so grateful to possess 
again. Iam your friend—who prays and hopes 
that you may be happy. Now I think that we 
had better part. Good-bye.” 

Something in her manner—in its quietness, its 
sadness, its resolution—awes and touches him. 
He cannot utter a word, for he feels that she is 
beyond the reach of any entreaties; he can only 
kiss the hand which he holds, as one might kiss 
the robe of a saint; and standing motionless, 
watch her as she passes away through the green 
vista of the forest. 





CHAPTER XI. 


THE KNOT IS CUT. 


When Alma reaches home, the day, which was 
so bright and fair in the morning, is overcast with 
clouds that seem a reflection of her own feelings. 
As she enters the gate and sees the dark outline 
of Wartield against the gray background of the 
vapors which have veiled the sky, a consciousness, 
for the first time, falls upon her of the dull and 
prisoned life which is hers here, and will be 
hers indefinitely in the future which stretches 
before her. “How can I bear it?” she cries 
aloud, and then, frightened at her own utterance, 
she rallies the courage which has nearly forsaken 
her. “What is to be borne I can bear,” she 
thinks. ‘‘ God give me strength to do so!”’ 

At the door Gerard meets her, and even in the 
midst of her pre-occupation, she notices the pale 
gravity of his face. 

“1 was just thinking of starting out in search 
of you,” he says. “You have been gone a long 
time, and the clouds begin to look as if we might 
have rain. You must have walked far.” 





“T did,” she answers. “I started to go to the 
sea, and I suppose I had gone about half way 
when I met Mr. Singleton. I stopped to talk 
with him some time—I hardly know how long— 
and then I came back.” 

“ Singleton !’’ says Gerard, with great surprise. 
“I did not know that he was in the country.” 

“He has just come into it,” she says. “He 
landed this morning, he told me. His yacht is 
in our inlet.” 

“ But, since you did not go to the sea, how was 
it that you met him ?” 

“ He was coming to see me.” 

“Then why did you let him go back? It 
would have been only hospitable to bring him on 
with you.” 

“ We sat down in the woods and said all that 
we had to say,”’ she answers. “It was better for 
him to go back. I am a little tired,” she adds, 
“and I think I will go to my room until dinner.” 

“Are you too tired to allow me to detain you 
for a little while?” he asks. “Can you not come 
into the library while I speak a few words? They 
shall be very few.” 

“O no, I am not too tired,’ she says, quickly. 
“If you want me, I am quite ready to go into the 
library.” 

“You are always ready, too ready, I fear, to 
sacrifice your own inclination to the wishes of 
others,”’ he says; “ but I mean what I say when I 
promise that I will not detain you long.” 

They go into the library, and, mindful that she 
has been walking, he makes her sit down in an 
easy chair by the fire, which he stirs into brighter 
flame. She has been unconscious until this time 
that she is chilled and shivering. Now she looks 
up, and smiles faintly. 

“ How kind you are,” she says, “ how kind you 
always are! One feels so certain of being taken 
care of when with you.” 

“I hope you feel certain of being taken care of 
in every sense,” he says, with a pathetic meaning 
in his voice. “ Believe me, no wrong, no harm, 
no suffering shall come to you that I can ward off. 
Alma, when you promised to marry me, I feared 
that you might be making a mistake. My cousin, 
my dear cousin, I donot fear it now—I know 
io 

She looks up at him with eyes of appeal. 

“ What do you know ?” she asks. ‘“ What have 
I said? What have I done ?” 

“You have said nothing, and you have done 
nothing,” he answers, kindly. “Do not blame 
yourself for an unconscious betrayal which I am 
not too blind to read, I donot doubt that you 
would go on unflinchingly to the end, if I per- 
mitted it; but I cannot do that. It is not neces- 
sary for me to ask why you sent Singleton away 
this morning. God bless you, dear, for your 
loyalty ; but I am not selfisif enough to accept the 
sacrific€ you are ready to make.” 
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“ You mistake.” she says. 
stand—”’ 

“I understand better than you think,” he 
interrupts. “There is no need of any explana- 
tion. If you were my sister, I should say what I 
do now—leave yourself in my hands, and believe 
that I will do what is best for you.” 

“I believe in you as I believe in heaven,” she 
says. “ Nobody in the world holds my faith as you 
hold it.” 

“And, God helping me, I will deserve it,” he 
says. “Do you remember how I promised to be 
your friend when you first came to us? I have 
not forgotten that promise; and I only ask, as I 
asked then, for your trust. Now go and rest, for 
you look pale and tired, and I must keep you no 
longer.”’ 

In truth, she is so tired, so spent with excite- 
ment and fatigue, that the room is swimming 
round her. It is imperative that she should go, 
yet—she remembers afterwards—she is strangely 
reluctant to leave him. As she rises she puts her 
hand to her head. s 

«“ When I have rested, when I feel better able 
to talk, I will tell you everything, and convince 
you that you have nothing to fear,’’ she says. 
“Trust you? I should be mad and ungrateful if 
I did not !—if I failed to remember that since my 
father died no one has been so kind and good to 
me as you have been.” 

With that she goes away, mounts the stairs, and, 
once in her own room, rings for her maid, who 
finds her lying on the bed, shivering violently. 

“Cover me, Lizzie,” she says. “See if you 
cannot warm me. I am so cold—so very cold!” 

“’Deed, Miss, you have a chill,” says Lizzie, 
who knows the symptoms well. “I thought, 
when I saw you going out this morning, that the 
ground was mighty damp for you to be walking on 
it, and if you sat down anywhere—” 

“ Never mind,” interrupts her mistress, faintly. 
“Only try towarmme! Iam so cold—so cold!” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


“ You do not under- 
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The moonlight fell softly upon the graceful 
form of Geraldine Summers, seated on a rustic 
bench under the leafy maple, beneath which she 
had passed so many beautiful evenings with 
Philip Graves. She was waiting for him now 
with a growing certainty that it would be again in 
vain, and when she at last, perforce, relinquished 
all hope, she fell into a grim, merciless analysis of 
Philip, herself, and the events of the summer. 

She had met him the previous winter, and, from 
the first, he seemed drawn to her, but the attraction 
was not mutual. To Geraldine he seemed too 
much the production of society; all natural out- 





growth in expression, voice, manner, appeared 
pruned away, and somehow he seemed of a piece 
with his immaculate linen and speckless broad- 
cloth. But it was very flattering to have this 
“ supreme product” of society seek her presence ; 
and when his coldness gave place to a subtle, 
flickering geniality, she felt strangely fascinated and 
thoroughly interested in him. 

But it was in the summer, when he had sought 
her constantly, that she seemed to get at the 
hidden worth and beauty of his character. He 
was ever attentive to her wishes, ever mindful of 
her comfort, and he confided to her little sketches 
of his personal history, which, though modestly 
told, yet shadowed forth so grand a picture of a 
noble life that Geraldine needs must admire him, 
often listening inawesome silence, fearful to speak 
her sympathy, lest through some inadvert lack of 
delicacy she should close the portals of his soul, 

Then, too, they had, in common, a great love 
for the beautiful, and, taking advantage of the 
unusual facilities for its gratification afforded by 
the Centennial, they visited together the chief 
places of interest both in and out of the Exhibition. 

His was not an enthusiastic admiration, but 
rather a keen, unerring perception of what was 
most admirable before him, and the gift of cloth- 
ing his thoughts with language so appropriate and 
to the point that it seemed to Geraldine like 
veritable eloquence. But at such times even his 
silences were musical to her; she seemed to 
divine the beauty of his thoughts, while, in fact, 
she but gave him credit for her own fervent 
appreciation and bright individual ideas ; for, in 
truth, he was often speechless not because ab- 
sorbed in contemplation, but rather that he read 
something in Geraldine’s sweet eyes and parted 
lips for which he had no match in words. 

She had not the slightest intention of falling in 
love with Philip, but her heart was. insensibly 
touched by his devotion ; and when people began 
to couple their names and tease her in a signifi- 
cant way, and there had been a few more moon- 
light walks, in which it was not difficult to en- 
compass him about with imaginary greatness and 
clothe him with the beauty of her own pure soul, 
she did fall in love with him. 

Outside @f his constant attendance on her, and 
the fact that he shared all his pleasures with her, 
Philip had made no pretension of being in love 
with Geraldine. Once or twice, when the beauty 
of some object or scene had taken strong hold of 
their senses, his hand had fallen on hers with a 
warm, sympathetic pressure, or he had carried her 
slender fingers to his lips to be kissed in a quiet, 
gentlemanly way, which, after she had persuaded 
herself that she was in love with him, thrilled her 
to the heart, and sent a mist before her eyes; for, 
regarding him, as she did, asa man of few demon- 
strations, his every word and act were things to be 
prized and thought over. 
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Had he asked her she would have married him 
that summer, and thought herself singled out as 
an object of Heaven’s especial favor; but he never 
went beyond the hand-pressure or the hand+kiss- 
ing, and toward the latter part of August his calls 
became less frequent, he no longer laid plans for 
further sight-seeing, and Geraldine came to the 
natural conclusion that he had tired of her. She 
seemed to see the gulf gradually opening until 
they should stand apart, with an impassable abyss 
between, and her heart arose in fierce anguish, 
pride and resentment, against her cruel fate. 

She felt tempted to say he had duped her into 
loving him, but her innate sense of justice forced 
her to acknowledge that she had no tangible 
reason for asserting that. He had made her 
summer beautiful; had contributed largely to her 
mental improvement ; and had spared no pains to 
interest her. (Now she regretted bitterly, every 
day in his presence that had brought her delight.) 
She could not gainsay his right to seek her as a 
friend, and he had never given her cause by any 
one word to think he had meant anything but 
purely friendship. This brought her down to the 
conclusion that she had herself to blame for 
falling in love with him, and covering her face 
with her hands she groaned—it would have been 
certainly more endurable to have had him to 
blame. “I acknowledge, I should not have 
taken it for granted that he loved me, but was it 
my fault that I did? But whosever the fault is, I 
cannot stand this; the constant expectation and 
dreadful uncertainty are killing me by inches. 
First he allowed a week to pass without seeing 
me, but a kind note apologized for his absence ; 
then there was the week without the apology ; 
then ten days, and now it has been two weeks 
to-night since his last call. If he is going to 
drop me, I pray him to do it at once, and save me 
this agony of slow death. My days and nights 
are consumed with a fever of expectation and 
disappointment, and the weeks seem like years ! 
Yet, I cannot treat him coldly when he comes. I 
must show him that I accept his conduct as a 
matter of course, to save my secret from discovery. 
Every time he comes he is so charming that I 
feel sure the old order of things will be resumed; 
then I wait and wait and wait until ®grow heart- 
sick. I wish to heaven he would come no more, 
then I could no longer be deluded by hope; and, 
seeing my fate clearly, I might conquer this love. 
Philip, if you had asked for my hand, and I had 
refused you after what has passed between us, I 
should feel deserving of the name of a heartless 
flirt ; but your masculinity places you above such 
imputation. But in my heart I do not know how 
to judge you. If I knew you to be a flirt I might 
teach myself to despise you. Mow, I only know 
that I love you so much that I think I shall die!’ 

She was weeping passionately now, but a step 
on the graveled walk served to put a sudden stop 





to her manifestations of grief; and, raising her 
head, it was with a great heart-bound that she 
recognized Philip. 

Aided by the moonlight he discovered her at 
once, and took her hand with his usual kind 
pressure and quiet good-evening. As he seated 
himself at her side her dress brushed his hand, 
and, taking a fold of the thin garment between his 
white, delicate fingers, he said, reprovingly : 

“ Miss Summers, are you aware that your dress 
is quite damp with the dew? I shall not counte- 
nance your imprudence by sharing your seat. 
Come to the porch ; there we can have the moon- 
light without the danger.” 

She obeyed in silence—her will had never run 
counter to his—and took the high-backed arm- 
chair he placed for her, while he seated himself 
upon the low step at her feet. He looked so 
grand and noble in the moonlight, with his pale, 
classical features and flowing golden beard, that, 
as she remembered that he had all but proven 
that she wes naught to him, she felt she could 
better endure his abséhce than his presence. The 
effect of her retrospection was to make her sad 
and silent; her heart remembered its pain, and 
kept up a continuous murmur, which made itself 
heard through all the “ airy nothings” that came 
so musically from Philip’s lips. At last he said : 

* You have left all the talking to me, to-night, 
but I am not disposed to quarrel at that, but rather 
shall endeavor to show myself equal to the occa- 
sion, and see if I cannot at least engage your at- 
tention. The subject of my monologue is to be 
no other than. my unworthy self; but I do not 
despair of your attention, for 1 know that what 
concerns me is of interest to you, and this will 
thoroughly prove my confidence in you.” 

She murmured assent, and, clasping her hands 
tightly, waited for him to continue. 

“ But before I broach this subject, please come 
sit down here; you seem so far away in that 
throne-like chair. Here is a most comfortable 
seat.” 

She acceded to his request without demur, and 
seated herself so as to lean her head against the 
virie-entwined pillar opposite to that against which 
he rested. With the foliage of the honey-suckle 
clustering about her pretty head, she looked like 
some lovely wood-nymph, and Philip regarded her 
with silent approval—-he always felt grateful to a 
woman that louked pretty. With his usual con- 
ciseness he then began: 

“ You will, no doubt, be surprised to hear that 
I was once engaged to be married. We were 
engaged for two or three years, and, as you may 
imagine, there was a great deal of affection on 
both sides. Nevertheless, a very little thing 
sufficed to part us; but it was through pride, and 
not through any lack of love. It has been a year 
since we last met—a year to-night. It has taken 
me all that time to discover that I was more in 
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fault than she, and now I am anxious for a recon- 
ciliation, but I am afraid to go to her after this 
long silence, and my chief reason is because I fear 
she does not love me; otherwise, it seems to me, 
she would have made some advance before 
this.” 

It seemed to Geraldine that she had expected 
this all along. She had not moved a muscle 
during the recital, but her face had grown as 
white as if it were that of some marble nymph in 
the Louvre, and, under his observing eyes, she 
accepted her fate as calmly as if her heart were 
made of a like stony material. He was waiting 
for her to speak, and, with a powerful effort, she 
collected her thoughts and said, with apparent 
equanimity : 

“ Your affianced may be restrained by the same 
doubt, or it may be she is withheld by that deli- 
cacy which would be natural to one of her sex 
under the circumstances; and as you acknowledge 
you were the more in fault, it seems to me that it 
is incumbent on you tg make the first ad- 
vance.” 

“Certainly, of the two, I was the angrier, but I 
scarcely expected her to return the ring,” he said, 
meditatively, turning around an apparently plain 
gold circle Geraldine had often noticed on his 
little finger, and thereby revealing an unsuspected 
diamond that flashed in the moonlight. “If I do 
not marry Mabel I shall not marry any one,’’ he 


said, still looking at the ring; *‘and I think I 
shall take your advice, my valued friend, and if 
she refuses my overtures I shall come back to you 


for consolation. You little knew how miserable 
I was when I first met you, and what a comfort 
you have been to me. It is, indeed, in such 
friendship as yours that, as Bacon says, we find 
‘ the allay of our sorrows, the ease of our passions, 
the sanctuary of our calamities.’ ” 

The sensation that she was going to faint or 
make a scene of some kind had passed away in 
a feeling of intense anger and indignation. She 
did not relish the idea his words conveyed of the 
place—a mere hiatus for the time being—she had 
filled during his alienation from Mabel, whom she 
believed as mythical as this tale he told. She 
thought he had consciously excited her love, and, 
having grown tired of her, had invented this neat 
and ingenious plan to extricate himself from the 
difficulty, and to let her know her fate. She 
would show him how unnecessary such pains- 
taking had been; and, throwing off her silence 
and melancholy through sheer force of will, she 
assumed a light talkative mood, and led him gaily 
from one topic to another until he quite forgot the 
passing hours. When he at last arose, after a 
solemn look at his watch, she accompanied him to 
the gate, and said, coaxingly: 

“You will go and see your lady-love? You 
need not fear for your success, for if she loved 
you a year ago she will love you now; you might 





know that by the state of your own heart. I hope, 
the next time you come, I shall not see that ring 
on your finger.” 

“I don’t know; I'll see about it.” Then 
looking her squarely in the eyes with a queer, 
penetrating gaze, he gently pressed her hand, and 
left her with his stately, faultless bow. 

Her lips quivered as she watched him dis- 
appear, but, pushing back her hair from her hot 
temples, she muttered, with a kind of fierce exul- 
tation, “ It was a death-blow, but I died game!” 
Then, suddenly overcome by her long pent-up 
emotions, she threw herself, face down, upon the 
dewy grass beneath the tall garden hedge, and 
writhed and moaned, and then gave herself up to 
a passion of hysterical sobs and tears. 

The next day she arraigned Philip before the 
bar of her clear, discerning, justice-loving mind, 
and tried to judge him as impartially as though her 
poor, wounded heart were not the, plaintiff. She 
forced herself to acknowledge the probability of 
the truth of his love-story, and that he had told it 
to her as to a friend; but she could not get any 
further towards declaring his innocence, Re- 
membering all the suffering he had caused her, 
and the present wreck of her hopes—her life, she 
thought—she could not bring herself to pronounce 
* Not Guilty.” 

For all her intense, hopeless grief, she felt that 
she was not taking it so very hard—not half. so 
hard as she would have done had their acquaint- 
ance ended without that last visit. She could not 
tell why, but it seemed as if she had suddenly 
discovered the base alloy in the idol she had 
imagined pure gold, and it did much towards 
making her pain endurable and reconciling her to 
her fate. She did not want to see him again; the 
sight of him would make her forget everything 
but that she loved him; and her wish was granted, 
for shortly after she received from him a note say- 
ing that he had, most unexpectedly, been called 
South to attend the death-bed of a near and dear 
relative, and had but time to send his adieus by 
post. 

This volume of her life was then finished even 
to the “ Finale,” and she must resolutely turn 
from it to her blank, unpromising future. The 
fever of Htr existence was indeed over, but this 
apathy and utter distaste for everything was 
almostas bad. Before many weeks, however, she 
learnt that she had exaggerated his place in her 
heart; that in reality he had taken no strong hold 
upon her affections, but rather had fascinated her 
with the subtle power of his personal presence, 
and that in his absence the charm was already 
beginning to fade. But she missed his companion- 
ship, and the hundred and one things connected 
with it, among which was the no small feminine 
enjoyment of arranging her toilet for his appreci- 
ative eye. She could not forget that she had been 
“ crossed in love,”’ and her melancholy grew and 
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grew until it had at length taken entire possession 
of her once gay spirits. 

One cold day in December she was seated by 
the library fire, her work fallen from her hands, 
and looking with her wide-eyed thoughtfulness 
and sorrowfully drooped mouth very like a love- 
lorn maiden, when suddenly the door was thrown 
open, and before she had had time to utter more 
than a nondescript exclamation, she was fairly 
smothered in a.pair of strong loving arms. Al- 
though it was only “ Cousin Ralph,” she blushed 
and struggled to release herself, protesting in real 
maidenly confusion against the hugs and kisses. 
Since they had been children together, this cousin 
of hers had been her ideal of manhood. She had 
never thought whether he was handsome or not ; 
his height, breadth of shoulder, his cordial and 
frank smile, his deep, full-toned voice, that had 
never carried aught but some kind message from 
his generous, leving heart to her—in a word, his 
perfect manliness, placed him above such a ques- 
tion, 

It had been three years since she had last seen 
him—he had seemed a mere boy then, being only 
twenty-one—but here he was, a man indisputably, 
and his caresses made her blush as much as if he 
had not been in the habit of kissing her whenever 
he could get a chance since he had been out of 
dresses. 

She thought it lovely to have him sitting beside 
her looking so breezy and affectionate, so perfectly 
natural and unsentimental—it almost gave the lie 
to the sad history of her heart, and made her feel 
suddenly sick of her introspective existence ; but 
although she had not felt so happy for months, 
her accustomed melancholy soon settled down on 
her features. At last he said: 

“ Look here, Geraldine, what have you been 
doing to yourself during the last three years— 
there is a change of some kind in you.” 

“ Perhaps it is my hair; I wear it up now,” she 
said, innocently. 

“No, it is not the hair. Now don’t say it is 
the earrings, or yet the color of your ribbons.” 

She blushed deeply then, and so conscious was 
she of her secret that she hastily lowered her eyes 
for fear that he might read it in their depths. 

“ You know I have grown to be a woman,” she 
said with unconscious sadness, adding to herself, 
“and woe is me.” 

“ Hum—that means that you have went and 
gone and fallen in love, I suppose. Where's the 
man ?” he asked savagely. 

She laughed at his ferocity, and turned off his 
question with a saucy remark on his curiosity. 

It did her good to have Ralph with her. He 
sent her melancholy and half-sick fancies flying 
before his genial humor and strong practical com- 
mon sense. He made her give up her meditative 
in-door life, and resume in part her old social 
duties. He prescribed plenty of the brisk keen 





air of the bright sunshiny days, and a little jost- 
ling against creatures of her own kind, and less 
Byron and Tennyson. Geraldine resigned her- 
self tohis will and amusement during his short 
visit, for she desired to please this cousin of hers, 
who was more like a dear brother. 

One day, as they were seated cosily by the 
library fire, Geraldine with her work and Ralph 
with his book, he looked up and said, apropos to 
nothing: 

“Geraldine, has it ever occured to you how 
charming this is, and how heavenly it would be 
were it always just so.” 

“T can’t say that it has, as really I have no 
definite idea as to what you refer,”’ she answered, 
laughingly. 

He looked at her solemnly for a second, and 
then resumed his book, with a tremulous sigh. 
She dropped her work then, and said, coaxingly : 

“ What is charming, and what would be so 
heavenly, Ralph ?” 

“ You, and to have you always with me,” he 
said, gently taking her hand and looking at her 
in such a way that his meaning was not to be mis- 
understood. 

“Oh Ralph!” she exclaimed, in a _ rueful, 
shockec voice. ‘Ido love you, but only as a 
sister loves the dearest, best, and kindest of 
brothers.” 

“ Very well; I'll wait, then, until you think of 
loving me as something else. It will be easier 
for you to change the nature of your love than 
for me to give up the hope of my life, little girl.” 
There the subject was dropped, but she knew that 
Ralph meant what he had said; but to her it 
seemed a dreadful, impossible thing—such dis- 
loyalty to her first love was positively inhuman. 
She thought he had effectually put an end to 
what he most desired to preserve—their delightful 
times together ; but she soon learned that it was 
not his intention to press his suit or in any way to 
remind her of it, so that, after all, his momentous 
disclosure made but little difference. Of course 
she could not forget it, but it was oftener in his 
absence than in his presence that she thought 
of it. 

One evening, the last of Ralph’s stay, Geral- 
dine and her cousin were seated as usual in the 
library, she listening, as she stitched, in a pleased, 
interested way, and he thinking, as he talked, what 
an infinitely charming creature she was. She 
felt so sure of him. She knew that she and her 
ways were pleasing in his sight. She had never 
felt quite at ease in Philip’s presence; she was 
ever uncertain how he regarded her, continually 
under a strain to please his wayward, fickle fancy ; 
and when he went early she was sure that some- 
thing in her manner or expression or dress had 
failed to come up to his standard. In the midst 
of their chat a gentleman was announced, and in 
another minute Philip Graves walked into the 
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room. He greeted Geraldine as if he had seen 
her but yesterday, and unconsciously she borrowed 


his manner, although her heart beat tumultuously. 


As she introduced Philip to Ralph, the men 
measured each other with a brief, searching glance, 
and then shook hands with that seeming cordiality 
men have of greeting each other, however cold the 
mutual sentiment. As thus they stood, Geraldine 
involuntarily compared them together. They 
were nearly of a height, but Philip was the more 
supple and graceful in form, and his face appeared 
pale and delicate in mould against Ralph’s darker 
and more massive head. Ralph’s eyes were hon- 
est and kindly, looking one square in the face, 
his mouth grave but sweet in expression; Philip’s 
eyes, on the contrary, were cold in their regard, 
and after a first glance, had a way of averting 
themselves as if it were really too much trouble, 
of too little consequence, to look at one; and a 
slightly supercilious expression forever abode in 
the lines of the beautiful mouth. Without doubt 
Philip was the handsomer (few could equal him 
in point of material perfection), but of a beauty 
“ faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null, 
dead perfection, no more.” 

Geraldine’s calm, even color had given place 
to hot, fickle blushes, that came and went ir- 
respective of the conversation which ensued. 
Here was the man she had loved with all the 
strength of her soul, and yet those few months of 
absence had rendered them almost strangers. It 
seemed as if her love and the object of it were in 
no way related; and she recognized the fact, 
that the Philip of her heart was dead—indeed, 
never had had being outside of her heart. 

Soon after, Ralph rose to go, and Geraldine 
went to the door with him. His first words were, 
as they stood in the starlight; “So that is my 
rival; I am sorry, for I should like to tell you 
what I think of him; but as a cousin, I may give 
you apiece of advice: don’t marry him—he is not 
worthy of you.” 

“ Possibly not in your opinion, but you know 
you magnify my worth,” she said, mischievously. 

“ Geraldine, don’t tease, that’s a good girl,” he 
said, looking quite miserable. 

“ What, afraid of him already? Then I will 
tell you for consolation, that you need have no 
fear of him ; that that is all over. Somebody has 
said, ‘there is no pardon for desecrated ideals.’ 
Besides, Ralph, he does not want me.” 

“Qh, I did not say I was afraid of him,” he 
said, looking much relieved, however.. “ Now 
goed-by, sweet-heart: it is cold for you, and I 
must not detain you longer. Let me have one 
more kiss, pet—ihe last I shall ever take un- 
less you give me one of your own accord the 
next time we meet—THAT I will accept asa carte- 
blanche to be filled up with kisses at my discre- 
tion. I give you six months to fall in love with 
me, sweet.” 





“ That will afford me time to wa/é into it,”’ 
Geraldine answered, laughingly, and then let him 
take the kiss with her sweet young face grown 
very grave and unpromising. 

“If I had thought that was the last kiss, 
Geraldine, I would have never finished it,’’ he 
said, solemnly, adding, more lightly, “ I think I 
should feel easier if 1 went in and murdered that 
fellow,” and then he wrung her hand, and said 
good-by again with undeniable sadness in voice 
and face. 

As Geraldine watched him depart, it suddenly 
struck her that the scene had been very pathetic, 
and that she should miss him terribly. The last 
thought brought tears to her eyes, and when she 
went ir to Philip her lashes were wet, and she 
could not speak for a minute or two. 

“ How long is your cousin to be gone?” he 
asked, looking at her critically. 

“ Six months,”’ she answered, sorrowfully. 

“Oh, I thought it was for as many years,” he 
said briefly; and during the evening he made no 
other mention of Ralph, although his name came 
often to Geraldine’s lips. 

Philip did not seem at all natural—he was 
unusually cold, critical and sarcastic, and lapsed 
occasionally into abstracted silence. Geraldine 
felt he had condemned her for something, and 
she resented his manner and the impression it 
conveyed. She wondered why he did not go, 
since he apparently found her company so disa- 
greeable; and when he at last arose she wes heartily 
glad; but when he had departed she sat down, 
and rocked, and cried, and moaned an hour away, 
for no good reason that she could see. 

In his next call they both got back their old 
sociability, but there was a marked change in the 
manner of each. Geraldine was gayer, more at 
her ease, more matter-of-fact. She did not look 
to him for anything now—he had disappointed 
her in love and himself, and the latter was unpar- 
donable. He saw the change in her—knew that 
the better part of her had withdrawn itself from 
his gaze, like a dryad from the eyes of mortals, 
and he strove to recall it ; but she ever baffled his 
quest with her calm, untroubled, and yet unsearch- 
able regard. She also recognized the change in 
him—he looked at her oftener, was less opinion- 
ated, more deferential to her judgment, and at 
times even affectionate in his manner; but she 
never thought to accept these signs as a token 
that she had obtained an increased power over 
him. 

She walked with him, danced with him, and 
accompanied him to places of amusement as of 
old; but it was now her surroundings, and not 
Philip; that filled her mind. He still wore 
Mabel’s ring, and it served to remind her of their 
exact relations to each other; it acted as a check 
to her words and thoughts, and if ever, for a 
moment, his touch or his glance stirred her hear, 
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the golden circlet called up a reproachful phantom 


of his betrothed. One evening he said, carelessly, 


“You see I wear my diamond yet?” 

“Yes, so I have observed, and it always re- 
minds me of the poor girl to whom it belonged.” 

“It does, eh?” he said hastily, looking a trifle 
annoyed. Then slipping the ring off his finger, 
and putting it in his vest pocket, he added, 
* There—now I hope the ghost is laid.” 

A few miautes later he raised her fingers to his 
lips with an expression of mingled homage and 
entreaty ; but she hastily withdrew her hand with 
a look of horror and disdain, that sent a wave of 
crimson over his pale classical features. 

“TI wish I had never told you about Mabel,” 
he said, almost passionately. “It has changed 
you—her memory comes in between us, and I 
shall end with hating her.” 

Geraldine did not pretend to understand him: 
she did not credit him with a particle of sincerity 
—her mistake of last summer had taught her a 
lesson she was not likely to forget. All at once 
it struck her that he had discovered his downfall, 
and that he was striving to regain his old empire 
in her heart; but she fenced it about with the 
memory of the summer, and Mabel, and with 
such a safeguard he was not likely to accomplish 
his design. As a further preventive she made a 
background of Philip’s faults for Ralph’s virtues, 
and thereby enhanced her cousin’s worth to such 
a degree that he became perfect in her eyes. But 
still she felt that she could never care for Ralph 
as he desired; she sickened at the mere thought 
of loving again. Philip’s sacrilegious feet had 
trampled down the spring-flowers of her heart, 
and she thought they could never bloom again. 

As the end of the six months drew near she 
began to dread seeing Ralph. She loved him 
too tenderly to tell him he must give up his life’s 
hope, and yet not well enough to let him retain it. 
At last the six months had expired to a day, but, 
contrary to her expectation, Ralph did not put in 
an appearance. Day after day she waited for him 
with the utmost confidence in his promise, but 
still he came not; and gradually all the warm 
feelings that had gathered for him grew cold with 
dread and doubt, and then turned and flowed 
back in an icy tide upon her heart, freezing all 
her trust in him and in every created thing. She 
made no moan—just uttered one cry of intense 
self-revilement—“O fool, fool, fooi, for ever 
trusting again!” and then shut Ralph out of her 
dreams, and congratulated herself a hundred 
times a day that she did not love him or any 
other man, and never, #ever should. She also 
experienced a revulsion of her feelings toward 
Philip. His manner always compelled her to act 
with a certain grace toward him, but out of his 
presence she regarded him with added coldness 
and distrust; however, not he alone came under 
the bane of her unbelief, but nearly every one, 








and she was in a fair way of becoming a veritable 
misanthrope. 

One day, a month after Ralph’s expected 
arrival, Geraldine was seated at an opened 
window engaged in inditing a bitter, sarcastic 
epistle to her bosom friend—her text, the fickle- 
ness of all mankind—and had just made a happy 
quotation from Shakspere in proof thereof, when 
a carriage stopped at the gate, The door of the 
vehicle opened, and a gentleman, seemingly much 
enfeebled by some infirmity, apparently that of 
old age, slowly alighted. Geraldine could not see 
his face, but when he turned into the gate she had 
a sudden conviction that this was the uncle that 
had gone to Europe years ago, and always talked 
of returning to his native land. She ran to the 
door, but it was no antiquated ancle that she met, 
but Ralph himself, looking so pale and ill that, 
had not the dark eyes sought hers with their old 
glance of love and joy, she would not have known 
him. 

“Oh Ralph, this is not you!” she exclaimed, 
with a burst of tears, taking his hand between 
both of hers. 

“ Yes, what is left of me: but I did not expect 
tears, little cousin. You don’t know how thank- 
ful you ought to be to see me, even in this sad 
plight,” he said, with a wan smile. “I came 
after the kiss, Geraldine, and I think I’ll have to 
have—a—glass—of water—too,” and he stag- 
gered to a chair and closed his eyes. He looked 
so lifeless that, for a moment, Geraldine thought 
he was dead, and with a wild burst of grief she 
pressed his head against her bosom, raining tears 
and kisses upon the thin colorless face. The 
gracious shower revived him, and with a seraphic 
smile he said, in quite a strong voice, “ Blessed 
accident—-I’ll never curse thee more !” 

Geraldine suddenly left him to support his 
head himself, her face assuming a queer mixture 
of gladness and shocked modesty ; but gradually 
the gladness predominated, and she said, “ I did 
not mean ‘to give it, Ralph, but I do not take it 
back.” 

When she had called her mother and made him 
comfortable, he told them that he had been one 
of the sufferers in a terrible railroad accident on 
his journey Geraldineward, and that in conse- 
quence he had been laid up for a month. 

During the recital Geraldine cried and patted 
his hand, feeling somehow that she had been the 
cause of all his suffering, and could only atone for 
it by her life-long devotion, which last seemed the 
most desirable thing in the world. 

When Philip next called, Geraldine went down 
with her face all aglow with her new-found 
happiness. To Philip it seemed as if he had at 
last wooed back the Geraldine of last summer, and 
he greeted her return with openly expressed satis- 
faction, delighting in her presence as he had never 
so apparently done before. Several times he 
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began to say something in an earnest, faltering 
voice that was noticeable in one of his smooth, 
fluent utterance, but her questioning look and 
ut@r unconsciousness checked his words. She 
saw that he misunderstood the cause of her 
irrepressible joyousness, but it was not exactly to 
correct this mistake that she said, at last : 

“Mr. Graves, I think I owe you return of 
your confidence of last summer, and I am going 
to respond with a like—” 

Here she paused, overcome by an unexpected 
confusion, She felt that in making this disclosure 
her motive was mean and unworthy. She had 
prepared it as a parting volley to assure him that 
the citadel of her heart, in spite of all the great 
powers he had brought to effect its capture, was 
still invincible, but it was against his vanity that 
She aimed, not thinking she should strike his 
heart. 

“TI really cannot. tell you, after all,’ she said, 
averting her blushing face. 

As though by intuition his eyes fell upon her 
hand, on which gleamed her betrothal ring. 
Bending forward and touching the ring, he asked, 
in a hard, constrained voice; 

“Ts it this?” 

She bowed assent. 

“Ts it Cousin Ralph ?” 

She bowed again with increased trepidation. 

He drew in a quick, hard breath; his face 
grew ashen in hue; his lips trembled, and then 
shut down in a hard, white line, and he immedi- 
ately arose to his feet; Geraldine, almost involun- 
tarily, following his example. It seemed to her 
that something dreadful was about to happen; but 
he merely took up a book, and, glancing through 
it, made a remark on its merits in a queer, jerky 
tone, entirely foreign to his usual glib speech, and 
then, throwing the volume down on the table with 
a sudden ungovernable impatience, he said : 

“It is late; I must say good-night;” and then, 
with scarcely a glance, and without the usual 
nand-shaking, he left her with his, accustomed 
stately bow, 

Geraldine stood where he had left her as if 
rooted to the spot, feeling half stunned and utterly 
incredulous of what the last ten minutes had 
revealed. “It cannot be possible that he loves 
me? Have I misjudged him all along? Then 
I have been cruel—cruel as 1 thought he was to 
me. But there is Mabel, No, he certainly did 
not love me last summer; and I thank God he did 
not, otherwise, I should have never known the 
meaning of true love. Oh, I am sorry for it all— 
for the suffering we may have each unwittingly 
caused the other! Philip, forgive me, even as I 
forgive you! But it is easy for me to pardon him, 
I have my Raiph,”’ and, her thoughts flowing 
gladly in this happier chanuel, she left the parlor, 
the ghost of Philip’s love, and her remorse, to seek 
her lover. She found Ralph and her mother 





seated by an open casement, the room filled with 
moonlight and the fragrance of roses and wood- 
bine. Drawing up an ottoman between them, and, 
leaning her head against her mother’s knee, she 
drew down Ralph’s hand to rest between her soft 
palms, the flooding moonlight showing her face 
as sweet, pure and untroubled as that of some 
lovely flower, and Ralph bent forward, and, im- 
pressing a fervent kiss on the serene brow, 
whispered, rapturously, “« My white rose!” 





REPRESENTAIVE WOMEN 
OF OUR OWN AND OTHER LANDS. 
NO, }. 

LIFE OF ELIZABETH HADDON. 


BY ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. 


The story of this Quaker maiden, after whom 
the town of Haddontield in New Jersey is named, 
is full of sweet and simple directness that, while 
it sometimes raises a smile, has a quaint charm 
about it that is infinitely attractive. 

It is also characterized by a straightforward de- 
votion that is simply heroic ; for it induced a girl 
of eighteen to leave a wealthy home and indul- 
gent parents, with all the comforts and pleasures 
of civilization, to beeome a pioneer in the wilds 
of New Jersey, because she felt that a field of 
labor was waiting for her among “ the Lord’s peo- 
ple in the New World,” " 

Elizabeth, the oldest daughter of John Haddon, 
of London, had been carefully educated in the 
principles of the sect to which her parents be- 
longed; and to great strength of mind, were 
added earnestness, energy and originality of char- 
acter—besides a warm and loving heart that 
seemed always overflowing with a desire to benefit 
others. 

Although not an American by birth, Elizabeth 
Haddon was so thoroughly one by choice, and 90 
valuable a benefactress to the people among whor 
she cast her lot, that her name cannot be con- 
sidered out of place in these American biogra- 
phies. There is a healthful odor of pine woods, 
and the breath of wild flowers, about this story 
of Elizabeth that makes one enjoy the telling 
of it. 

The first link in the chain of romance thrown 
around the narrative was forged when the heroine 
was only eleven years old. Having gone with 
her parents tothe Yearly Meeting, she noticed 
among the preachers a very young man, a mere 
lad he must have been, named John Estaugh ; and, 
child though she was, Elizabeth was particularly 
impressed with his style of preaching, and treas- 
ured in her memory many of the very words he 
uttered. 

What first interested her in America was Wil- 
liam Penn’s account of his experiences among the 
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Indians and those of the emigrant Quakers. Penn 
visited ut her father’s house while Elizabeth was 
very young; and she soon began to talk about go- 
ing to America. Mr. Haddon, at one time thought 
seriously of emigrating, and even went so far as 
to buy a tract of land in New Jersey; but circum- 
stances afterwards occurred which caused him to 
decide upon remaining where he was. 

Elizabeth’s most cherished dream was suddenly 
dispelled by this decision, for she -had become 
firmly convinced that duty, as well as inclination, 
called her to leave her native land, and it was 
hard to bear the disappointment with the calm 
resignation to which she had been educated. 

John Haddon was decidedly startled when on 
offering his property in New Jersey to any relative 
who would promise to settle upon it and improve 
it, his eighteen-year-old daughter promptly agreed 
to his terms, and requested his permission to de- 
part for America. 

Before consenting or refusing, both parents 
spent a period of three months in prayer and re- 
flection, that this solemn matter might be fully 
weighed; and, feeling, at length, that they were 
called upon to make the sacrifice, they did it 
cheerfuily, and set at once about making all 
necessary preparations for the young emigrant’s 
comfort. 

This was in the spring of 1700, and, with the 
protection and society of a poor widow of good 
sense as humble friend and housekeeper, and the 
addition of two trusty men servants, all belonging 
to the Society of Friends, Elizabeth Haddon left 
the scenes of her childhood and started on her 
new life in a new world. At parting, not a tear 
was shed on either side; a sublime faith in the 
promptings of duty made parents and child 
equally willing to give and be given. 

The voyage was a tedious one, but in its most 
trying scenes the heroic girl neither shed a tear 
nor uttered a complaint. Her ‘serenity was that 
of the martyr, for she was animated by a high and 
holy purpose. 

It was June when she reached her New Jersey 
clearing, and took possession of the plain, commo- 
dious house already prepared for her. The near- 
est dwelling was three miles off, and the deep 
quiet of that forest home was only broken, at 
evening, by the mournful notes of the whippoor- 
will, or the harsh scream of the jay. But Eliza- 
beth was young and enthusiastic; there was a 
solemnity and sense of vastness in this silent 
retreat; she arose at day-break to gaze with 
wondering eyes upon the beauty around her. 

“ The rising sun pointed to the tallest trees with 
his golden finger, and was welcomed with a gush 
of song from a thousand warblers.” The poetry 
in Elizabeth's soul, repressed by the severe plain- 
ness of her education, gushed up like a fountain. 
She dropped on her knees, and, with an outburst 
of prayer, exclaimed, fervently, “ Oh, Father, very 








beautiful hast Thou made this earth! How 
bountiful are Thy gifis, O Lord !” 

Dwelling constantly on what was bright and 
beautiful in this strange new life, the young effle 
was neither troubled by the loneliness, nor dis- 
couraged by the inconveniences that surrounded 
her. She had an exhaustless fund of ingenuity 
and practi¢al good sense, which enabled her to 
triumph over all obstacles, for hers was “ one of 
those clear, strong natures that always have a 
definite aim in view, and see at once the means 
best suited to the end.” 

Elizabeth’s first care was to adapt herself to her 
new circumstances, and being informed that rye 
would make a better yield than any other grain 
on the peculiar soil of her farm, she announced 
her intention of using rye bread exclusively. 

She had, fortunately for her first impressions, 
arrived at the season when 

‘if ever, come beautiful days” 
and through that long, busy summer, she drank 
large draughts from the cup of nature, while 
setting her farm in order; and never wearied of 
the glorious panorama spread out before her. 

The neighboring Indians soon found they had 
a kind and able friend in the Quaker maiden; and 
they taught her in return much that was valuable 
in the use of simple medicines. She was always 
so ready, as well as skillful, that she was sure to 
be sent for to attend any alarming case of illness 
in man, woman, or child; and she never made a 
visit without gaining some practical information 
in regard to the farm or dairy. 

When summer faded into autumn, and autumn 
had given place to winter, with its winds, and 
sleet, and winding sheet of dead-white snow 
wrapping the still, silent earth, dreariness reigned 
supreme on the outward face, at least, of the New 
Jersey clearing; but Elizabeth’s serenity and 
cheerfulness never deserted her. She had one 
great panacea for ennui, constant employment 
and as her house was a convenient stopping place 
on the way to the Friends’ meeting-house in 
Newtown, she did not lack for company. Strange 
travelers, too, were very apt to drift thither, and 
with full heart and hands, the young hostess 
ministered hospitality to the wants of all who 
sought the shelter of her roof. 

Her first winter in the New Jersey wilds was 
rapidly passing, when the one surprise of that 
prosaic season came unexpectedly to Elizabeth. 

Late in the evening of a February day, the 
sound of sleigh bells and the crunching of snow 
beneath the hoofs of horses, gave notice that 
travelers were passing through the barn-yard 
gate; but so common an occurrence caused no 
excitement in the ever ready household. More 
logs were piled in the capacious fireplace to send 
forth a crackling flame of welcome ; but their light 
revealed something that caused Elizabeth’s heart 
to beat more quickly. 
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Two strangers entered the door, and, in the 
younger one, the girl-hostess recognized, at once, 
the well-remembered features of John Estaugh, 
the youthful preacher whose words had so deeply 
impressed her in childhood. It was like a 
glimpse of her dear old English home, and in the 
sweet, simple words of the narrative, she stepped 
forward with more than usual cordiality, saying: 

“ Thou art welcome, Friend Estaugh ; the more 
so from being entirely unexpected.” 

*And I am glad to see thee, Elizabeth,” he 
replied, with a friendly shake of the hand. “It 
was not until after I landed in America that I 
heard the Lord had called thee hither before me, 
but I remember thy father told me how often thou 
hadst played the settler in the woods when thou 
wast quite a little girl.” 

*T am but a child still,” she replied, smiling. 

“T trust thou art,” he rejoined, “and as for 
these strong impressions in childhood, I have 
heard of many cases where they seemed to be 
prophecies sent of the Lord. _WhenI saw thy 
father in London, I had even then an indistinct 
idea that I might some time be sent to America on 
a religious visit.” 

“And hast thou forgotten, Friend John, the ear 
of Indian corn which my father begged of thee 
for me? I can show it to thee now. Since then 
I have seen this grain in perfect growth, and a 
goodly plant it is, I assure thee. See,” she con- 
tinued, pointing to many branches of ripe corn 
which hung in their braided husks against the 
walls of the simple kitchen, “all that, and more 
came from a single ear no bigger than the one 
thou didst give my father. May the seed sown by 
thy ministry be as fruitful.” 

“Amen!” replied both the guests. 

The history goes on like a sweet pastoral. 

The next morning it was found that in the most 
obliging manner heavy snowdrifts had worked 
silently on the roads during the night, and made 
them quite impassable; so the two guests from 
over the sea were obliged to defer their journey. 

Oxen and sledges were sent forth by the benev- 
olent maiden to open, paths through the piled up 
snow for several poor neighbors and families in 
which there was sickness; and with silent admir- 
ation for this kind thoughtfulness, John Estaugh 
and his friend entered into the work with great 
heartiness, and did valiantly with spade and 
shovel. 

Both faces must have glowed alike from the 
unwonted exercise, but no mention is made of the 
friend’s appearance, while it is distinctly stated 
that on their return, Elizabeth observed John’s 
rosy hue, and noted that “the excellent youth had 
a goodly countenance.” He was not a beauty by 
any means; but had one of those transparent 
faces, cheerful and childlike, with a peculiat Aon- 
esty of expression, that seem to win their way 
anywhere. 





As soon as it were possible our young Samaritan 
started out to visit some of her patients armed 
with a sled full of medicines, and more substan- 
tial comforts, and supplemented by John Estaugh, 
who ministered to'the spiritual wants of the sick, 
while Elizabeth supplied their bodily needs. 

On this round of charitable visits, the young 
preacher appeared to great advantage; and his 
companion felt herself involuntarily drawn to- 
ward him. “There, by the bedside of the aged 
and suffering, she saw the clear sincerity of his 
countenance warmed with rays of love, while he 
spake to them words of kindness and consolation ; 
and then she heard his pleasant voice modulate 
itself into deeper tenderness when he took little 
children in his arms.’ 

“First day” found the strangers still sojourn- 
ing with Elizabeth Haddon, the girl pioneer; 
and all hands went to the Newtown meeting. 
John Estavgh spoke with great power, and all 
who heard him were much impressed; but to 
Elizabeth it seemed as if his words were spoken 
expressly to her—so marvelously did they meet 
her peculiar needs. 

She did not tell him this, however, but pondered 
over it and other matters during the short time of 
his stay. 

There were other meetings in New Jersey, as 
well as in Pennsylvania, where the gifted young 
preacher was expected; and John Estaugh -van- 
ished like a meteor until the following May. 
Elizabeth did not spend the interval in useless re- 
pining; but with a slight change of programme, 

* Like a well-conducted person, 
Went on cutting bread and butter." 

When the February guest returned, he came 
with a numeroustrain of Friends—all seeking the 
hospitality of Elizabeth Haddon, on their way to 
Quarterly Meeting at Salem. Nobody had wagons 
then in New Jersey, and quitea procession started 
the next morning on horseback. 

A quaint incident is here recorded of the worthy 
John, that seems to have added anew rivet to 
Elizabeth's chains. Instead of embracing so 
favorable an opportunity of showing his gallantry 
to his young hostess, he left her to mount her horse 
as best she could, and bestowed his aid upon a 
lame and remarkably ugly old woman. 

Elizabeth thought this beautiful—it was only 
another evidence of the noble soul that animated 
John Estaugh’s manly form. “He is always 
kindest to the poor and the neglected,” thought 
she ; “verily, he zs a good youth.” 

What follows is decidedly amusing, and es- 
pecially the rzse practiced by the straightforward 
damsel, as well as her inimitable na?ve¢e in con- 
fessing it. 

John, it seems, differed from the other John in 
the courtship of Miles Standish—-whose fault was 
that he spoke for another—in not speaking at all; 
and having turned the subject well over in her 
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mind, the enterprising young lady resolved to 
take the matter into her own hands; for time was 
fleeting, and how could she be sure of ever 
beholding John Estaugh again ? 

Elizabeth leaned over the side of her horse and 
became suddenly busy with the buckle of the 
girth; when John Estaugh, in a general spirit of 
benevolence, rode up to her to ask if there was 
anything out of order, A slight shadow passed 
over the maiden’s face, as she thanked him with 
some confusion; and receiving his assistance in 
remounting, they pursued their way leisurely 
behind the cavalcade, talking, as they went, of 
the home so providentially opened for their people 
in this new land. 

Their course, however, did not run smooth, for 
Elizabeth’s saddle was turned on one side by the 
slipping of the girth; and again, she was obliged 
todismount. It took some time to put it properly 
in order; and when this was done, the company 
of Friends could no longer be seen. 

John Estaugh did not express any sorrow at 
this discovery, and his companion certainly felt 
none; for they had not proceeded much farther, 
when, after a period of silence, she said: 

“ Friend John, I have a subject of importance 
on my mind, and one which nearly interests thee. 
I am strongly impressed that the Lord has sent 
thee to me as a partner for life. I tell thee my 
impression frankly, but not without calm and 
deep reflection ; for matrimony is a holy relation, 
and should be entered into with all sobriety. If 
thou hast no light on the subject, wilt thou gather 
into the stillness and reverently listen to thy own 
inward revealings? Thou art to leave this part 
of the country to-morrow, and not knowing when 
I should see thee again, I felt moved to tell thee 
what lay upon my mind.” 

Amazement seems to have been the principal 
feeling in the mind of the young preacher; and it 
is recorded that, for a moment or two, the color 
came and went rapidly in his face. His meas- 
ured answer, when he became calm again, was 
strictly in accordance with the principles he pro- 
fessed : 

“This thought is new to me, Elizabeth, and I 
have no light thereon. Thy company has been 
right pleasant to me, and thy countenance ever 
reminds me of William Penn's title page, * Inno- 
cency with her open face.’ I have seen thy 
kindness to the poor, and the wise management 
of thy household. I have observed, too, that thy 
warm-heartedness is tempered by a most excellent 
discretion, and that thy speech is ever sincere. 
Assuredly, such is the maiden I would ask of the 
Lord as a most precious gift; but I never thought 
of this in connection with thee. I came to this 
country solely on a religious visit, and it might 
distract my mind to entertain this subject at 
present. When I have discharged the duties of 
my mission, we will speak further.” 








Elizabeth calmly remarked: “It is best so;” 
and then, with what seems like superfluous candor 
to readers of her own sex, she continued : 

“There is one thing disturbs my conscience. 
Thou hast spoken of my true speech; and yet, 
Friend John, I have deceived thee a little, even 
now, while we conferred on a subject so serious, 
I know not from what weakness the temptation 
came, but I will not hide it from thee. I allowed 
thee to suppose, just now, that I was fastening the 
girth of my horse securely; but in plain truth, I 
was loosening the girth, John, that the saddle 
might slip, and give me an excuse to fall behind 
our friends, for I thought thou wouldst be kind 
enough to come and ask if I needed thy services.” 

John Estaugh does not appear to have been 
particularly shocked by this confession, but it did 
not elicit any lover-like reply; and by common 
consent, the subject was dropped for the present. 

In July, the young preacher returned to Eng- 
land; but before leaving New Jersey, he went so 
far as to press affectionately the hand that had 
been offered him, as he said: 

“ Farewell, Elizabeth. If it be the Lord’s will, 
I shall return to thee soon.” 

I have given Mrs, Child’s version of the story 
because it exceeds in interest and romance ‘that 
of the more prosaic historians: some of whom 
state that John Estaugh was a frequent visitor at 
the house of Elizabeth’s father, and that an 
attachment had already sprung up between them 
before her emigration to America—a knowledge 
of the young preacher’s intended visit being 
pointed out asthe guiding motive of Elizabeth's 
remarkable enterprise. But there seems to be no 
good reason for this theory, as the family were 
entirely pleased with the marriage. 

It is also suggested that the journey to Quarterly 
Meeting, from Philadelphia to Salem, would 
have been performed by packet, rather than on 
horseback, so that no opportunity would have 
been afforded for the episode of the loosened 
girth; but as it ali happened in the “ dark ages ” 
of the new world, much latitude should be al- 
lowed to the chronicler. 

When fresh ears of Indian corn adorned the 
kitchen rafters, and October’s golden stores had 
been gathered into barn and bin, John Estaugh 
returned to claim his gift. No delays or anxieties 
were caused by the bride’s trousseau, and the 
wedding was one of the simplest on record. 

It was on the first day of the eighth month, 
1702, that Elizabeth Haddon gave herself into 
the life-keeping of John Estaugh, in her own 
housé, and in the presence of a committee of 
Friends and of a few invited guests. Among the 
latter, as the historian records, were several of the 
aborigines. 

*“ Their knowledge of the bride was attained by 
hearing the story of her life from her own lips, 
which excited their admiration for her courage, 
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among them a leading virtue, and she commanded 
their regard and respect ever after. They were 
dressed after their peculiar style, in garments made 
especially for the occasion, displaying upon these 
the rude taste of their people and their interest in 
the present event.’ 

Their apparent indifference to the scene before 
them was much like the calm demeanor of the 
rest of the company, yet they were keen observers 
of all that passed, and supposed the ceremony had 
but commenced when they were told that “ the 
brave pale-face girl and John Estaugh were hus- 
band and wife until death should separate them.” 

This incident of the “ wedding guests” shows 
the kind and friendly footing on which the bride 
stood with her Indian neighbors, but no particu- 
lars of her intercourse with them are given. 

The marriage so strangely brought about proved 
a very happy one, and, hand in hand, they 
labored among the poor and suffering, and tried 
in every possible way to benefit their fellow 
creatures. This had always been the aim of 
Elizabeth Haddon’s life, the ruling motive of all 
her actions; and it had caused her to leave home, 
family and friends to seek, in a far and unknown 
land, those whom she felt she could especially 
benefit. Her sacrifice was fully rewarded in 
meeting with John Estaugh ; but in counting the 
cost, this had not appeared among the possibilities. 

This happy union lasted forty years, and during 
that time, Elizabeth made three visits to her 
parents in England, while her husband was some- 
times obliged ‘to leave her to attend to his religious 
duties abroad. He died while on a visit of this 
nature in the West Indies, at the age of sixty- 
seven, and his wife published a tract of his, and 
appended a preface to it called “ Elizabeth 
Estaugh’s testimony concerning her beloved hus- 
band, John Estaugh,” 

This testimony states : “ Since it pleased Divine 
Providence so highly to favor me with being the 
near companion of this dear worthy, I must give 
some small account of him, Few, if any, in a 
married state, ever lived in sweeter harmony than 
we did. He was a pattern of moderation in all 
things; not lifted up with any enjoyments, nor 
cast down at disappointments; a man endowed 
with many good gifts which rendered him very 
agreeable to his friends, and much more to me, 
his wife, to whom his memory is most dear and 
precious.” 

Elizabeth’s pilgrimage lasted twenty years 
longer; and she was useful and honored to the 
end of her life. Among many things said in her 
praise, after she had “ fallen asleep, full of days, 
like unto a shock of corn fully ripe,” it is stated 
that “she was a sincere sympathizer with the 
afflicted. of a benevolent disposition, and in dis- 
tributing to the poor, was desirous to do it in a 
way most profitable and durable to them, and, if 
possible, not to let the right hand know what the 





left did. Though in a state of affluence as to this 
world’s wealth, she was an example of plainness 
and moderation. Her heart and house were open 
to her friends, whom to entertain seemed one of 
her greatest pleasures.”’ 

In 1842, the comfortable brick mansion built 
by the Estaughs in 1713, to replace the primitive 
frame dwelling (which stood on the brow of a 
hill about two miles from Haddonfield), was de- 
stroyed by fire; and only a portion of the garden 
wall and some old yew trees, planted by the first 
occupants, now remain, “almost the only monu- 
ments of the liberality and tastefulness of those 
who originated this place; and fortunately, they 
have stood through successive generations to con- 
nect the present with the past.” 

Elizabeth Estaugh had no children; but she 
adopted a nephew—Ebenezer Hopkins—and 
after his death, she cared most generously for 
his widow and children. 

This noble and remarkable woman died on the 
30th of March, 1762, in the eightieth year of her 
age, and was buried in the yard of the meeting- 
house at Haddonfield. No mark of any kind 
distinguishes her humble resting-place from the 
graves around, 





NO. 4. 
BLANCHE OF CASTILE. 


QUEEN OF LOUIS VIII, OF FRANCE, 


BY H. G. ROWE, 


In studying the characters of the French queens 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries one is 
saddened as well as surprised to find how few of 
them are really worthy of honorable mention as 
distinguished for either public or private virtues. 
Now and then the ambitious spouse of some weak- 
minded monarch would get the upper hand in the 


‘government, and make herself notorious by her 


public mismanagement and tyranny ; but such cases 
were fortunately rare, the royal ladies of France 
being, as a rule, the merest ciphers so far as their 
power of benefiting or injuring the nation was 
concerned. 

Among these shadowy, indistinct portraits of 
the past, ome alone stands forth, unabashed by the 
blazing sunlight of the nineteenth century, as wise 
and sagacious in the administration of the govern- 
ment over which she presided as regent, as she 
was in the lofty integrity and purity of her private 
character. 

To believers in the theory that the prominent 
characteristics of the parents are sure to descend in 
a direct line to their progeny, it must be a knotty 
question how the granddaughter of the unprincipled 
Eleanor of Guyenne—the divorced wife of Louis 
Seventh of France, and afterward the queen of an 
English Henry—could be the wonder of her age 
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for wisdom and chastity; yet so it was, and the 
youthful Blanche, surrounded as she was by 
flatterers and sycophants in the court of her hus- 
band, the hereditary prince, Louis VIII., calmly 
and wisely steered her untried bark clear of those 
dangerous whirlpools in which Eleanor’s ill- 
balanced nature had been so terribly wrecked. 

Blanche of Castile was the daughter of Alphonso, 
King of Castile, and Eleanor, the daughter of 
Henry the Second of England and his queen 
Eleanor of Guyenne. The marriage was the re- 
sult of one of the articles in the treaty of Vernon 
between the French and English, and was at the 
suggestion of the dowager queen, Eleanor, who, 
after the ceremony of betrothal herself accom- 
panied her young kinswoman to France—the 
scene of her own early married life. 

Only fifteen at the time of her betrothal, the 
young princess was surnamed by the people 
Candide, on account of her youth, beauty and 
innocence, and as her marriage had been the 
means of bringing peace to the war-worn realm of 
France, she was welcomed with the wildest en- 
thusiasm by all—high and low, prince and peas- 
ant vying with each other in loving welcome to 
the fair young bride. 

Trivial as the reason seems, it was to the 
euphoniousness of her name that the Spanish 
princess owed her elevation to the throne of 
France. Her elder’sister Uracca was even more 
gifted and beautiful than herself, and the grave 
dignitaries who were sent to select a bride for 
their young prince, wavered for some time in 
their choice between the two; deciding at last 
that as the name of the younger sister was more 
musical and familiar to their national ears, its 
possessor would be more popular with the French 
people, and for this reason alone Blanche was 
chosen instead of the more beautiful Uracca. 

Carefully educated in all the learning of the 
day, Blanche displayed a profundity of thought 
and natural sagacity in regard to state matters, 
that made her a great favorite with her father-in- 
law, Philip Augustus, who often consulted her 
upon subjects of the highest political importance. 

And yet, happy in the love and confidence of 
her amiable husband, and engrossed in the care 
and education of her numerous family, this 
princess wisely refrained from intermeddling un- 
necessarily with political affairs, until after the 
accession of Louis to the throne, when, having 
been appointed regent during his disastrous ex- 
pedition against the Albegeois, she, for the first 
time, emerged from her womanly seclusion, and 
appeared to France and the world as the wise and 
sagacious ruler that both nature and education had 
united in fitting her for. 

The epoch in which she reigned was a period 
in which chivalry flourished in its greatest 
brilliancy ; when youths of noble birth were early 
trained in the manly exercises of riding, hunting, 





and the use of arms, as well as the stately etiquette 
prescribed for the noble knights and high born 
dames of that day, an etiquette that, however 


. stilted and unnatural it may seem to us, was a 


vast improvement upon the coarse and brutal 
manners of the preceding age. 

Ladies gloried in their skill in needlework, 
and in the manufacture of confectioneries and 
dainties for the table, while an important part of 
the education of every high-born damsel was the 
art of preparing balsams and unguents for the 
cure of sword and spear wounds. With these 
accomplishments most of the gentry remained 
content, and cavaliers and ladies of the higher 
rank, who could not even read, were by no means 
rare, even in the highly cultivated court of the 
learned regent. 

Upon Louis’ death, after a reign of three years, 
his widowed queen was unanimously chosen 
regent of the kingdom and guardian of the royal 
children—a wise policy, as was proved by her 
able and beneficent rule during her son’s minority. 
This son, afterward the celebrated St. Louis, re- 
ceived an excellent education, his mother sur- 
rounding him with the purest and wisest statesmen 
and scholars of the kingdom, and sparing no 
pains to fit him to fill ably the high station for 
which he was destined. 

As a proof of Blanche’s freedom from the re- 
ligious subserviency of the times, we relate the 
following incident, which does as much honor to 
her natural kindness of heart, as to her courage 
and strong sense of justice : ‘ 

The Chapter of Notre Dame at Paris, a pow- 
erful and haughty religious body, had imposed a 
most burdensome contribution upon the poor serfs 
under their jurisdiction, and as many of them 
were utterly unable to pay the tax they threw them 
into the common prison, where thay were so 
closely crowded that they could with difficulty 
move, while their sufferings for want of air were 
more terrible still. 

Hearing of this outrage, Blanche immediately 
sent to request their liberation, as a personal favor 
to herself; but the haughty canons replied that no 
one, not even the king, had a right to interfere in 
their affairs, and that they would kill their vassals 
if they saw fit. Not content with this insolent 
refusal of her request, they also, to show their in- 
difference to her wishes, arrested the wives and 
little children of their unfortunate debtors, and 
confined them in close cells, where many were 
stifled or crushed to death. 

Indignant and horrified, the queen instantly 
summoned her guards, and proceeding to the 
prison, she ordered that the doors should be 
broken down and the prisoners released. Seeing 
that the soldiery hesitated, dreading the ban of 
the enraged priests, she gave the example by 
striking the first blow with her own hands, 

When the doors were thrown open, and exposed 
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to view the corpses heaped one upon another, 
and the more wretched living victims, who had 
just strength enough left to totter forth and throw 
themselves at the feet of their benefactress, the 
great soul of Blanche of Castile, throwing aside 
the fetters of life-long habit, rose in revolt against 
this monstrous assumption of power on the part 
of ecclesiastical France, and from that hour the 
feudal yoke of the clergy was gradually lightened 
from off the necks of their wretched vassals, and 
the before helpless and hopeless serf received the 
blessed power and right to purchase his own 
liberty. 

In war, as in peace, the talents of Blanche 
were of the highest order, while her indomitable 
will enabled her to overcome obstacles that to a 
weaker nature must have proved insurmountable, 
and fully entitled her to the cognomen that her 
admiring soldiery bestowed upon her of the “ great 
captain.” 

On one occasion her troops laid siege to the 
fortress of Bellesme, and as it was in the depth 
of winter, and the place was considered impreg- 
nable, the difficulties of the undertaking might 
well have discouraged the most sanguine heart. 
But Blanche was not one to yield to circumstances, 
She bestowed the greatest attention upon the 
soldiers, doing all in her power to protect them 
from the rigor of the season, by keeping enormous 
fires always burning—the fuel for which cost her 
immense sums; she slept by the fire of the 
bivouac, talked familiarly and graciously with the 
troops, and by her cheerful determination kept up 
their spirits and courage, until, after several des- 
perate assaults, the tower was taken, dismantled, 
and a treaty of peace agreed upon that put a stop 
to what must else have been a long and bootless 
war for France. 

That Blanche loved power, there can be no 
question ; but it was the power to do good rather 
than evil to the land of her adoption, and after her 
son’s accession to the throne her influence over 
him seems never to have in the least abated. In- 
deed, so great was her power that, when jealous 
of the influence of his young wife, Margaret of 
Provence, she intruded her presence upon them at 
every possible occasion, seldom allowing them a 
moment of uninterrupted converse; the king 
would not grieve her by resenting her intrusion, 
however unwelcome it might be. 

Perfect characters are hard to find, and our 
wise and courageous queen and exemplary woman 
certainly proved herself a most undesirable mother- 
in-law, as poor Margaret soon found, when, at 
Blanche’s own solicitation, she was wedded to 
the youthful heir of France. 

Louis, won by his wife’s gentleness and amia- 
bility, treated her with the tenderest consideration 
and confidence, much to his mother’s disgust, who 
seems to have considered the billing and cooing 
of a pair of royal lovers a very undignified 
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and unnecessary diversion for a well ordered 
court. 

One day Margaret being confined to her room 
by sickness, desired the companionship of her 
husband, who had scarcely entered her chamber 
before the queen- mother made her appearance, 
and, taking the crowned boy by the hand, was 
about to lead him away with her, when the young 
queen, forgetting fear and reverence in her 
natural irritation at this absurd exhibition of 
maternal authority, cried out indignantly : 

* Will you ‘not, then, suffer me to see my lord 
and husband, the king, either in life or death ?” 

Under these circumstances it is not strange that 
the young queen should hail her husband’s deter- 
mination to join in the crusades with delight, as 
opening a prospect for her escape from the un- 
pleasant surveillance of her mother-in-law, and 
constant companionship with the husband that she 
so tenderly loved. - But Blanche, with a clearer 
vision that foresaw the troubles and dangers. to 
which her son’s absence might expose his king- 
dom, opposed the project with all her might, 
bringing to bear many arguments of which she 
was mistress to persuade the young and zealous 
king from joining in the expedition. 

But for once her words fell unheeded. Pious 
and pure, Louis was deeply imbued with the 
religious enthusiasm of the age, and he deemed 
it a solemn duty to join the armed bands who 
thronged to Palestine to rescue the Holy Sepul- 
chre from the profane hands of the Turks. 

Again left regent of the kingdom, Blanche, 
although suffering from years and infirmities, 
guided the helm of state with a firm and skillful 
hand, earnestly striving to correct the abuses that 
had been gradually creeping into the government. 

Learning of the defeat and captivity of her son 
at Mansorah, the queen sent eleven wagons loaded 
with silver to ransom him, and, as about that time 
the Pope published a call for all good Christians 
to enlist in a new crusade against the Emperor 
Conrad, Blanche wisely forbid any of her subjects 
enrolling themselves, asserting, with much judg- 
ment and good sense, that France needed her sons 
at home to defend the kingdom in the absense of 
its sovereign. 

But care and grief had began to prey upon the 
queen’s mind, and the death of her second son 
Robert, in Egypt, proved the finishing blow to 
her health and courage. She was attacked with 
a fever, induced by grief and anxiety, that 
quickly brought her to her grave, at Melun, 
whither she had returned for rest and quiet. 

Whatever the private austerities and petty 
tyrannies of this justly renowned princess, her 
public career had been from first to last, a blessing 
and honor to France, and it was with sore fore- 
boding that the nation received the sad news of 
her death. 

Happy and prosperous under her just and 
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beneficent rule, the French people felt that they 
had indeed lost a friend; and when, clothed in 
her royal robes, and seated upon a throne of gold, 
with crowned head and uncovered face, the 
body of this great queen was borne through the 
streets of Paris to its last resting place, the wail 
that went up from thousands of foreboding hearts 
was a sad prophecy of the future of want and 
bloodshed that less wise and just monarchs 
should, in their day, bring upon the head of de- 
voted France. 

It is a significant proof of the high estimation 
in which she was held by the nation, that several 
of her successors assumed the surname of 
“ Blanche,” as the Roman emperors did that of 
“ Augustus ;” and to this day the mother of St. 
Louis fills a high and honorable place in the 
annals of French royalty. 


FUN For Tk Firesidx. 


A HELP TO MOTHERS. 








Playing at Physics—No. 8. 





JESSIE E. RINGWALT. 


The objects by which we are surrounded are 
seen constantly changing their places—the door 
is blown shut by the wind, the wood is cut by the 
axe, the coals are stirred by the poker, and the 
dust is gathered together by the broom. If care- 
fully observed, it will be seen that each of these 
changes or movements is always accomplished in 
the same manner; or rather, that whenever any 
certain act is performed, a certain motion follows 
it as its result. By noticing a number of such 
facts it will be perceived that these, and all other 
motions, occur according to unchanging rules or 
methods, and these rules are described in the 
science of physics, under the name of the laws of 
motion. 

To thrust a toy to a distance, it is necessary to 
give it a push with the hand, or some other in- 
strument; but if, on the contrary, the force is 
exerted in the other direction, the toy will be 
brought nearer. Such facts can be seen re- 
peatedly, until the rule that governs them is 
learned ; and when a large number of similar facts 
nas been carefully observed and described, the 
science or knowledge of them is established, and 
can be studied and understood as conveniehtly 
and accurately, as in the science of arithmetic it 
is shown that one and one always make two. 

If a child desires to throw a ball, he soon 
learns from experiment that the result can be 
brought about by flinging it from his hand, or 
striking it with a stick. Either the hand, or the 
stick, serves as a machine by which the ball is 
put in motion; and observation will show that 
the ball moves in different directions, and to dif- 





ferent distances, according to the manner in which 
it is hit, and in proportion to the force of the blow. 





The first figure of the illustrations exhibits a 
ball struck witha stick. (See Fig. 1.) If the blow 
is directed in a straight line, the ball will move 
forward with a motion, fast or slow, according to 
the vigor of the impelling power. This fact may 
serve to illustrate an important rule or law of 
motion, which is, that whenever a body, that is 
free to move, is acted upon by a single force, it 
will move in a straight line in the direction in 
which it has received the blow or impulse, 

Simple as this statement seems, the fact which it 
describes is invariable, and from it a law may be 
derived, which governs the motions of every por- 
tion of the universe. 

Every time a chair is pushed away of a marble 
shot from the fingers this law is followed, and the 
chair would not be moved nor the marble shot 
unless the law was obeyed, and the blow given in 
the exact direction of the required course in which 
the object is to be impelled. 

When an object is struck by two forces at the 
same time the rule is, of course, changed, and the 
manner of the movement must be governed by 
another law of motion, differing from the one 
which applies to the action of a single force. To 
show this in a very simple manner, let it be sup- 
posed that two boys, Tom and Bob, are playing 
ball with sticks or bats, and that they strike the 
ball at the same moment with blows of equal 
strength, and at a right angle with each other. 

The result of the play could, in this case, be 
represented by the dotted line in Figure 2. 

The letter B may be used to represent the hand 
of Bob, and T that of Tom. If Tom alone had 
struck the ball it would have flown off in the 
direction of the point marked A. If the blow 
had come only from Bob, the ball would have 
been sent to the point C; but, as the blows came 
at the same moment, the force of Tom’s stick 
prevented the ball from going to C, while Bob’s 
stroke hindered it from reaching A. The ball 
acted upon, therefore, by both forces at once must 
find an escape between them, and traces a course 
marked by the dotted line to D, which is a point 
equally distant from both A and C. 

This diagram can only represent the effect of 
the play when the blows are of exactly equal 
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power; in cases where they differ, another rule 
must be applied. Let it be supposed that the 
stroke given by Tom was twice as powerful as 
that given by Bob, the result in this new event 
could be represented by the diagram shown in 
Figure 3. Tom’s strong stroke would, if alone, 








send the ball to the distant point at A, while 
Bob’s weaker blow would send it only as far as 
C. As the strokes fall at the same moment, the 
ball cannot obey either, but, being more vigor- 
ously urged by Tom has a greater impulse in the 
direction of A than to that of C. The course of 
the ball will therefore follow the dotted line to D, 
which point will be nearer to the point A than to 
the point C. The same law must always govern 
the direction of an object so acted on by two 
forces, and it will always lean or incline towards 
the aim to which it would have been sent by the 
stronger force if it had acted alone. 


Fig.3. 
ph 





In both the cases mentioned the biows have 
been directed at right angles with each other; but 
if instead of this, it should happen that Tom and 
Bob should strike at the same moment from 
opposite sides, the force of one blow would destroy 


or stop that of the other, in such a manner that |! back. Thus, when a ball is flung directly against 





the ball would remain in the same spot as before 
the strokes fell upon it. 

In the instances already given, the motions 
have all been directed in straight lines; but there 
is anothér style or order of motions which is also 
always caused by the action of two forces, and 
produces a variety of beautiful effects, which take 
the form of curves or circles. A pretty experiment 
in the production of this species of motion can be 
made by simply fastening a ball, spool, button, or 
any small object to one end of a string, the other 
end of which is held in the hand. If the object 
is flung from the hand it will proceed a short 
distance in a direct or straight line, and then will 
become gradually influenced by the other force, 
which is the string. The object feeling the effect 
of both the forces at once, that is, the force of the 
hand that throws it out, and that of the string, 
which draws it back, will fall into a curved line 
between the two, and as it swings around, the 
constant effect of the two forces will repeat the 
curves, one after another, until they make a con- 
tinuous line of curves, or a perfect circle, moving 
about the hand, which serves as a centre. 

To prove that both the forces are necessary to 
make object revolve in a circle, it is only necessary 
to let the string loose or to cut it, and the revolv- 
ing object will instantly fly off in a straight line 
from whatever point of the circle it had reached 
at the moment that it was freed from the drawing 
force of the string. 

When the object was free to move, as in the 
former cases, it was seen to follow a straight line 
when propelled by two forces at the same time; 
but in the latter case the string restrained it from 
free motion by continuing to pull it back, and the 
slanting but straight line in which it moved in the 
other cases was changed to a curve, which must 
always be at the same distance from the point 
within, making the other end of the string the 
centre of the circle around which the object must 
revolve. 

To render this production of a curvilinear 
motion visible in another way, take a short piece 
of string, of two or three inches in length, and 
make a loop in one end of it. Into this loop 
thrust the pointed end of a pencil with the right 
hand, while holding the other end of the string 
firmly down upon a piece of paper with the left 
hand. Then pull firmly against the loop with the 
pencil as if endeavoring to draw it away—the 
result will be a curved line drawn upon the 
paper, and if continued, a complete circle will be 
produced. The outline or drawing thus made by 
the pencil will exhibit the same curve as that 
shown in the diagram No. 4, which illustrates the 
orbit or course of a ball when swung by a string. 

Besides these motions, which are always in ad- 
vancing lines, either straight or curved, there is 
another order of motion, styled reflected, or turned 
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the wall, it will bound back along the same line 
into the hand which threw it. A common and 
pleasant game is formed on this principle, in 
which the player simply throws the ball upon the 
ground or against a wall, and strikes it in the re- 
bound, returning it with force and catching it 
again and again, according to his skill. If, 
however, the ball does not reach the wall in an 
exactly direct line it will rebound in an absolutely 
similar line, but in another direction—that is, the 
line of the rebound will follow precisely the same 
angle or slant as in the advance, but it will be as 
far distant on the other side of the point at which 
it struck, as the hand of the person who sent it. 
The rules which govern the rebound of the ball, 
or what is called its reflected motion, will be found 


Fig. 4 _-@ 








to be exactly the same that governs the reflected 
images in a mirror, that have already been deline- 
ated and described when treating upon optics. 

These laws of motion, so plainly and simply ex- 
pressed, may seem very uninter&ting, and of little 
service as a help to the fun of the fireside, but they 
will well repay some earnest study; and a little 
practice with a ball or marble will impress the 
truth of them on the mind, and imprint them upon 
the memory. Forces, weak or strong; objects, 
small or great, will be found to obey them without 
exception, and upon the play-ground a multitude 
of games are formed upon them as the governing 
principle. 

Skill in all the varied games of ball can only be 
acquired by a practical knowledge of these laws, 
and dexterity and promptness in applying them. 
The base ball and the foot ball are successfully 
thrown and caught only by an intimate acquaint- 
ance with their requirements, and they form the 
basis alike of all the fun and the philosophy which 
furnishes the charm of innumerable games of 
activity, daring and dexterity, among which may 
be cited as examples, the exciting piay of polo, the 
brilliant science of billiards, the popular base ball 
and cricket, the fashionable fancy of croquet, the 
graceful amusement of battledore, the plays of 
tennis and ‘<a-pins, as well as the juvenile joy of 
shinny, and the dear domestic delight of jack- 
stones. 





CONTENT. 


AN IDYL OF THE SEA, 


MAY CROLY. * 


Content sat on a little stool on the wide hearth 
stone, and gazed dreamily into the fire. The 
family had gone to a merrymaking at the house 
of a neighbor, and left her alone. Not that she 
felt hurt or disappointed—O, no—quite the con- 
trary. It was her own wish that she should re- 
main at home. She felt odd, and out of sorts, 
and she knew that the soothing influence of the 
great log fire, the cheery chirps of the cricket, 
and the sound of the plashing on the shore, were 
more congenial to her, in her present state of 
‘mind, than fun, frolic, lights and dancing. 

What a quaint old room it was, to be sure, with 
the old-fashioned clock ticking monotonously, 
and standing like a grim sentinel in one corner, 
a spinning-wheel in another, the rough homely 
chairs, the plain deal table, on which reposed the 
family Bible, and the odd prints and “ samplers,” 
worked in all colors of the rainbow on the walls. 
And against the dark, antique background, the 
fair winsome girl, with her bright eyes and sunny 
hair, over which the firelight glanced and shone. 

Still the clock ticked in the corner, still the 
cricket chirped on the hearth, and still the maiden 
gazed dreamily into the fire. And what did she 
see there? O, a bonny picture, I assure you. It 
was that of a sturdy, handsome face, with merry 
blue eyes, a straight decided nose, and a finely 
rounded chin. It was a sun-burned face, and the 
broad brow under the curly brown hair was 
neither white nor clear. And the eyes of the 
girl shone more and more brightly as she gazed on 
this picture, and the color in her face deepened as 
she watched it. 

“I might have gone,” she said, half sadly to 
herself, “« I should have seen Dick then; but what 
do J care,’”’ she cried, throwing back her head; 
“he can dance with Hilda if he likes; she’s 
willing to have Aim for a partner any day, I’ll be 
bound.” Then a sudden thought crossed her 
mind that sent the warm color from her face and 
made her pulses throb strangely. 

“He’s going away—oh, he’s going away!” 
The room seemed to grow darker, the fire burned 
less brightly, the chirp of the cricket sounded low 
and plaintive, and the waves moaned drearily on 
the shore. 

Content pushed back the soft hair from her 
forehead. There was a dull, aching pain at her 
heart. The picture in the fire smiled mournfully 
at her, and she did not try to drive back the tears 
fast welling to her eyes. 

“I wish I knew, truly, whether he cared for 
me, or no,”’ she mused. “ He has never told me 
in words, but sometimes he has a look in his eyes 
that makes me half glad and half afraid. But, 
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then, he’s like enough to deceive me,” she thought, 
bitterly; and the picture in the fire slowly faded 
out—quite out of sight—and was replaced by that 
of a bold, handsome lass, with a fresh, rosy face 
and saucy eyes that snapped wickedly at the 
dejected little figire gazing so earnestly into them. 

“ Yes, Hilda is very likely looking; and well 
she knew it when she walked in this morning and 
told me Dick was going to take her to the dance 
to-night. Ah well, he can have her if he likes; 
why should I care?” she added, proudly. And 
then, with one of her sudden changes, she cried, 
*O Dick, dear Dick, I love you, oh, I Jove you !” 
and down went the pretty head, and fast fell the 
hot, bitter tears. 

Two loud taps on the brass knocker aroused the 
girl, and, hastily running to the casement, she 
opened it softly and peeped through the bushes. 
What was it made the bright, red blood rush so 
swiftly to her cheeks? Why did she so nervously 
endeavor to smooth the tangled curls? Why did 
her fingers tremble so as she arranged her dress, 
settled her bodice, and gave an extra coquettish 
little twist to her apron? Ah, she knew the 
visitor only too well, and her heart rose ‘~ her 
throat till it almost seemed to choke her. 

She hastily moved the spinning-wheel into the 
light of the fire—of course the candle was no- 
where to be found, and in a sweet, but tremulous 
voice, uttered the pleasant words, “Come in!” 

And he did come in, with a free, joyous step, 
and a happy look in his frank blue eyes. His 
thoughts must have been very pleasant, that 
evening, to make his face beam till it quite 
glorified the room. 

And who was the handsome visitor? Ah, there 
was no mistaking that sturdy step, manly figure, 
and ringing laugh. There was none like to 
Richard Boothby, in all the land. Content had 
settled that in her own mind, long ago. 

* P_please take a seat, Mr.—I mean Richard,— 
that is’—began Content, nervously, spinning 
away for dear life. blissfully regardless of the 
fact that she was tangling her threads, at a rate 
fearful to behold. 

“T-thank you, Miss—that is, Content—I 
mean”—answered Dick, in pretended confusion, 
his eyes dancing with merriment, 

Then Content blushed furiously, which made 
her very angry, and she frowned ominously at 
the aggravating young man, who had placed him- 
-self inconveniently near her; but not a whit did 
he mind. 

“Why are you not with Hilda?” queried 
Content. 

“ Why should I be with her?” returned Dick. 

“ Didn’t you go with her to-night?” 

“TI, went with nobody, anywhere to-night; ex- 
cepting to Si Green’s. But as you were not there, 
I came here to find why you had staid at home, 
and”’—but he did not finish his sentence, for he 





had caught a glimpse of the bright young face, 
before so persistently turned aside ; he had caught 
a glimpse of a pair of soft eyes, before so steadily 
fixed on the wheel; he had caught a glimpse of 
a sweet, tender mouth, before compressed and 
stern, now slightly parted, revealing two rows of 
white, firm teeth. The curved red lips smiled 
graciously on him, and he gazed at the pretty 
vision as long as it lasted, in a fascinated sort of 
way, and what he saw gave him courage to take 
the little fingers gently from the threads, to put 
his strong arm tenderly around the slender waist, 
to draw the swaying figure closer—closer, to say 
in a low, happy voice, “ Content, dear, I love you, 
and I want you to be my wife.” 

O how sweet the words sounded in Content’s 
ears! Her breath actually seemed taken away, 
which was perhaps the reason she said, in a 
funny, choked-up whisper, “O Dick!” 

“ But Content, do you love me?” anxiqusly in- 
quired Dick. Her answer was to put her arms 
timidly around his neck, and give a little squeeze, 
which raised that delighted individual into’ the 
seventh heaven of happiness. 

What may appear to the impartial observer to 
have been absolute idiocy, reigned supreme for 
about fifteen minutes, after which the newly-made 
lovers returned to the everyday world. A sudden, 
painful thought had occurred to Content, which 
made life seem less bright, and the future less 
hopeful. “O Dick, how soon I shall lose you!” 

“Yes, dear; we sail in about three weeks. I 
hope this will be my last voyage; God willing, 
I'll come home first mate in two years’ time, and 
claim you, my darling, for my very own. It’s 
little I have to offer you now, and you will wait 
for me, and be true to me, won’t you, Content ?” 

“ No, I will not wait for you, Dick,” Content 
answered; and shyly hiding her face on his 
shoulder, said, “ I’ll marry you before you go, if 
you like.” 

He evidently did “like,” one would think, 
from the wild way he went on for the next few 
minutes, and even rashly proposed going to the 
parson on the spot. But Content made a feint 
of boxing his ears, and declared that she must 
have, at least, two weeks in which to prepare. 
Dick was about to reason calmly with this 
refractory young woman, when the clock gave 
ten loud strokes, and she jumped up, saying, “O 
dear—the folks will be home right away—it’s time 
for you to go, Come sir!” and she waved him 
away, with a gesture half warning, half playful, 
and wholly bewitching. 

“Well, if I must, I must,” sighed Dick, 
ruefully : and as they stood together at the door, 
in the still moonlight, and looking down at the 
sweet, pure face of the girl beside him, he said, 
softly, “ Kiss me once of your own free will, little 
one, and then I’ll go.”” Then Content, raising 
herself slowly on tiptoe, and placing one hand on 
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each broad shoulder, placed a shy maidenly kiss 
on his lips, which made his heart beat more rap- 
idly than its wont. He embraced the little figure 
almost roughly, when he said “ Good night’’ for 
the last time. Then he turned and walked to the 
gate. Looking back, he could hardly see the 
form of the girl he so dearly loved, so blinded 
were his eyes with happy tears. He passed 
silently through the gate, past the school-house, 
down the lane that led to the village, and was 
lost to sight. 

When Content’s parents and sister returned they 
found her sitting by the dying fire, the very 
picture of innocence. But it soon came out—her 
story, uninteresting, perhaps, to others, but sweet, 
oh, how sweet to her! And when she received 
the kindly approval of those near and dear to her, 
who were glad to welcome the brave sailor lad 
into their home circle, her heart seemed overflow- 
ing with happiness. 

In her own little room under the eaves, Con- 
tent undressed by the light of the moon. In her 
white night robe, how fair and innocent she 
looked! As she turned the leaves of her Bible 
she came to these words: “ Blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they shall see God,” and it was not 
wrong for her really to believe, she thought, that 
she herself had caught a glimpse of Paradise in 
the last two hours. After she had finished read- 
ing she knelt by the low window, her arms crossed 
on the sill, and prayed to the good Father to guard 
her lover on land and sea, and bring him safe 
back to her when the two years should be over. 
Then she lay down on her hard cot-bed and fell 
fast asleep. 

ee! ere * + ee * 

During the next two weeks Content worked 
busily on the simple white dress, in which she 
was to be married, and her heart-history was in- 
wrought with every stitch, and on every seam 
she breathed a blessing, which, indeed, was more 
than her impatient lover was able to do, for he 
eyed the dainty robe askance as a sort of rival who 
was taking unfair possession of his personal 
property. And while Content sewed she and 
Richard talked over their plans, of the cottage he 
was going to build, of the pretty things he would 
bring her from across the sea, of the bright days 
in the golden future. Then Content’s eyes would 
shine like stars, and she would let the work drop 
from her hands as she listened, And they would 
talk of Content’s brother, who was Dick’s warm- 
est friend, and who was away in the fisheries. 
How glad he would be when he heard the news! 
And the old people would look on and smile 
quietly. It was no new story to them; but sister 
Jane would gaze up from her dusting wonderingly. 
Would she ever talk and feel like that ? 


o.. ee. Me ee eR ae > ee 
One bright morning, when the ocean sparkled 
in the sunlight and the air was fresh and clear, 





Content, grave and demure, and leaning on the 
arm of her proud young lover, passed into the 
village church, to come forth again no longer 
Content Westfield, but Mistress Boothby. After 
the benediction, a group of eager friends sur- 
rounded her, and she had hardly time to give 
them a pleasant greeting, when Dick drew her 
quickly away, and together, through the lane, 
past the little old school-house where they had 
played and studied, past the cottage that had 
shielded Content since she came into the world 
eighteen years before, on, on to the ocean. 

When they were seated on the rocks, near 
which the waves dashed in their rude play, Dick 
raised Content’s face between his hands, and 
almost reverently kissed her forehead. “ My 
own Content—my wi/e.’”’ 

Then followed a quiet, biissful week. There was 
no word of parting ; both instinctively avoided the 
subject. They took long walks on the shore, and 
each learned to know and value, more and more, 
the hidden truth and depth of the other’s nature. 

On the day of the separation, the sky looked 
dark and lowering. Black, ugly clouds shut out 
the sun’s kindly smile. A storm was brewing, 
and the Captain of the “ Bonnie Lassie” blew a 
long whiff of smoke from his pipe, and shook his 
head gravely. “ We’ll ha’ nasty weather afore 
night,” he prophesied. 

“O Dick, you'll be on the water by then!” 
cried Content, clinging tightly to him, and hold- 
ing him fast as if to shield him from all danger, 

“* Never fear, my lass,” returned Dick, bravely. 
“Keep up a stout heart. We'll weather it 
through, and please God, I’ll come back to you 
safe and sound. Try to look cheerful, dear; do, 
to please me.” In response to this plea, Content 
produced a little blue smile, a very shadow of a 
smile, indeed, but Dick seemed pleased at the 
effort, and shook hands with his friends as 
cheerily as he could. 

At last, after having received the blessing of 
his new parents, for he had been an orphan from 
boyhood, and given a good-by kiss to his new 
sister, he drew Content behind the shadow of a 
friendly rock and took both her hands in his. 
“ Good-by, my darling—my wife ;” then he drew 
her so close that he hurt her, and pressed his lips 
to her forehead, eyes, and mouth, again and 
again. This time Content did not shrink from 
him, but raised her face to his, and said in a 
choked voice, the hot tears raining down her 
cheeks, “ Good-by, my husband ;” and so they 
parted, As the great ship sailed away, the storm 
burst in all its fury, and in the thunder, lightning 
and rain, Content went back to the lonely cottage. 

a ae a 

What a joyful time it was when the first letter 
came from Richard! How it was read and 
re-read, and how the family laughed and cried 
over it! How Content covered it with kisses, 
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and put it under her pillow every night, to give 
her dreams of Dick, she said. How delighted 
the good brother was to hear the news, when he 
returned from the fisheries! And how much pleas- 
anter life seemed after that blessed letter came ! 

By and by, something occurred to interrupt the 
monotonous round of duties. It was the marriage 
of Jane, who was a year younger than Content, 
to a thriving young fisherman of the village; and 
after that was over, life dragged on wearily again. 
Then came another letter from Dick. This con- 
tained good news. He was sailing from port to 
port, seeing and learning many interesting things 
which he would talk of to the dear ones at home. 
He had picked up many pretty knick-knacks for 
them, and many articles to adorn the prospective 
cottage. But best of all.was, that his stay would 
not be quite so long, and he would come back 
again in about six months. ‘“ Only six months!” 
How bubbling over with joy was the young 
sailor’s heart when he penned these words ! 

After this, Content went through the daily 
routine blithely enough. Her assumption of 
matronly dignity was very funny, and very sweet 
to see ; and the songs she sang, as she sat at her 
spinning-wheel, were very pleasant to hear. She 
was quite busy these days, for she had all her 
own linen to weave and her wardrobe to repair. 
Then, besides, the entire care of the household 
had fallen upon her young shoulders,'and there 
was much to be done. 

She wove all her bright hopes into the fresh 
new linen; and she hummed merrily to herself as 
she scoured the pans, or set the table; for her 
one thought was of her handsome sailor lad, who 
was coming home to her from across the deep 
blue sea. * * * * * *, * 

It was a chilly evening in November. The old 
people had gone to visit their daughter in the 
village, and Content was busy sweeping up the 
hearth. Her brother Ben was helping clear the 
table, for they had just finished their evening 
meal, After the dishes were washed and the 
table put back in its place, Ben sat ina large 
chair near the fire, and Content on her little stool, 
leaning her head on his knee. The logs crackled 
bravely, and Ben talked as cheerily as he could, 
but naught could dispel the gloom. All prepara- 
tions were completed. The linen was woven, the 
little room trimmed up with fir and hemlock, and 
all was in readiness for the sailor’s return. 

“Did you speak for the land, Ben, dear ?” in- 
quired Content. 

“ Yes, little one, and Master Green will hold it 
till Dick comes back. There will be enough to 
build a cottage upon, and a goodly piece for a 
garden. That will please him, I know—are you 
tired waiting, Con. ?” and he pinched the pale, 
tired face very lovingly. 

“Ono, Ben; only I am so glad he’s coming 
back. Will it be very soon ?” 





** We expect her in every day. Very like he'll 
come to-morrow, so look your prettiest. I have 
an errand which will keep me in the village till 
ten o'clock. You need not sit up forme. Put 
the candle in the casement when you are tired, 
and go to bed. My rose must not be a lily when 
Dick comes home,” So, with a pleasant word 
and kindly smile, Ben departed. 

When he had closed the door behind him, 
Content drew up once more to the friendly fire. 
If she had expressed the wish, Ben would have 
staid with her; but she tried to laugh off her 
nervousness, and be her old self once more. A 
storm was rising; she knew it by the ominous 
rushing of the wind, by the heavy moisture of the 
air, by the rattling of the casement, and the rough 
beating of the waves upon the shore. 

“I hope my husband is safe. O, let him come 
back to me,” she prayed softly under her breath. 
The wind moaned and shrieked at the corners of 
the house, and by and by the rain came down in 
torrents. It got darker and darker, and stillerand 
stilier togoor, anxious Content, as she sat trem- 
bling by the hearth stone. 

The solemn quiet was broken at last by the 
mournful “ boom” of a ship in distress. It sent 
a shock through her nerves, and left her pale and 
trembling. She could stand it no longer. Has- 
tily placing a light in the window, and wrapping 
a shawl about her, she passed out into the 
storm. 

On the beach she found the wildest confusion. 
The darkness of the night was only broken by 
the glimmer of the lanterns. The faces of the 
men were sad and anxious; of the women, pale 
and terrified. The rumble of the thunder, the 
flashes of lightning, and the roar of the breakers, 
struck terror to poor Content’s heart. The signals 
of the sinking ship made her weak and faint. 
By and by the storm abated, and as the fog 
cleared, the eager watchers could discern nothing 
of the gallant vessel they had no power to save. 

Content turned away sick at heart. She fancied 
she heard the cries of the dying, but it was only 
the moaning of the wind; she seemed to see the 
faces of the doomed drawn with terror, or pitifully 
supplicating ; but the infrequent flashes of light- 
ning revealed but the familiar forms of the fisher- 
folk grouped along the shore. 

How long Content stood there in that dreadful 
darkness and desolation, she never knew ; as she 
turned to go back to the cottage, she touched 
something with her foot. A nameless horror seized 
her ; she hardly dared to look, Just then a man 
came near with a lantern. The pale glimmer 
showed it to be a human corpse! The flickering 
light flashed over the still, white face. 

O Content, Content! Your husband departed 
with the storm, the tempest has brought him back 
to you! As she raised the body of the dead in 
her arms, the light went out of her life forever, 
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ON PICKET. 


BY GEORGE BIRDSEYE, 


Near the Camp of Maiden-heart 
Reason stood, on picket duty. 
From the enemy came Love, 
Armed with confidence and beauty ; 
Came upon him by surprise, 
There, unconscious of all treason, 
Struck with magic sword his eyes, 
Capturing the brain of Reason, 
Ah! but Reason knew it not, 
Nor his blindness did divine. 
“Who goes there?” “ Friend!" Love replied. 
“Advance and give the countersign !"’ 
Prompted by the captive brain, 
“Sympathy !"’ cried Love ; with this 
Passed the Picket, gained the Camp, 
And young Maiden-heart was his, 


THAT CLUB. 





BY FANNIE WARNER BICKNELL, 
e 





“Tt is all right I suppose, Gracie, about that 
club; but really, something ought to be done to 
ameliorate the condition of the second-hand-book- 
men—martyrs to the existing mania—for clubbing 
something into modern brains ; that “ something” 
always being as remote from the understanding 
and the aforesaid brains, as is the age in which 
we live from that wherein the ‘ Canterbury 
Tales’ are supposed to have been written.” 

“J suppose you mean ‘understanding’ and 
‘brains’ in the feminine gender, Fred. It’s 
too bad of you to asperse us, You say you find 
pretty fools unbearable—and then when women 
study to make themselves companionable, you 
men ridicule us.” 

“I don’t deprecate in the least, cramming with 
all sorts of knowledge, or shaking hands over the 
centuries—(as some one has it—no reference, I 
suppose, to any other club)—with the geniuses of 
long ago—glad all the time that the centuries are 
between us—but it is the cruelty of the thing to 
the second-hand-men. The wild state of confu- 
sion into which they are thrown by frantic calls 
for “Chaucer,” threatens an inundation of the 
insane asylums. A dash at the door, a plunge 
into this dismal din, is followed by a maniacal 
cry for “ Chaucer!” rung in all its changes— 
Chaw—Cho—Chow—and to all but those edu- 
cated second-hand ears, would be taken for 
Chow-it, Cheese-it, Sausage, Show-sir, or any- 
thing else in the English Classics, except the 
name of the venerable father of English poetry. 
Rain, snow, hail, or shine, it is the same thing— 
lamentable disorder among the second-handers.” 

“Don’t be extravagant, Fred, and mind your 
diction ; ‘second-hander ’ is not elegant.” 

“ Elegant or not, I'll present you a truthful 
picture of the miserable victims—hair bristling 





like porcupine quills, eyes starting out of the head, 
hand ready to drag forth the expect-to-be-called- 
for volume—when the door flies open and ‘ Chau- 
cer?’ roars the book vender. ‘ Yes, cook-book, 
please,’ answers an innocent little woman, who 
smiles at the first syilable and wonders how he 
came to know. He becomes limp, drops Mrs. 
Leslie into her hand, and returns to his bonanza, 
the Chaucer shelf. In a few moments (don’t in- 
terrupt), he makes another mistake, which he dis- 
covers by the withering stare and curt reply 
‘ Never chew, sir!’ then he’s positive the two in- 
sane-looking women flying over the street are— 
* Chaucer ?’ bursts upon his ear before he has time 
to lift his hand. ‘ Whose ?’ he asks rapidly, with 
finger ready to put upona ‘Bell, Tyrwhit’ or 
Morris.’ ” 

“*Yours! anybody’s—Canterbury Tales’ they 
vociferate excitedly, eyes soaring over the numer- 
ous bindings. ‘Glossary?’ he asks quickly, 
knowing that Chaucer women have no time to 
waste. 

“ ¢ Never mind the closs—rough cover will do. 
Sure it’s all here—* 7] ules,’”’ “Good Women ” and 
all? We'll take half-dozen copies each—go 
through them, you know, in very little time—good 
day.’ The exhausted (in double sense) book- 
seller flies to the auction column of the morning 
paper to look for sales where he can replenish his 
stock, wondering all the while why the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Something people don’t go for 
that club.”’ 

Grace laughed, and applauded her cousin’s 
acting. ‘Why did you take to the healing art 
instead of the dramatic? You'd bea success in 
the latter.” 

“ That means I’ll be a failure in the former, I 
suppose.” 

“Not if you join our club. Come to our next 
meeting, and you will find that we are not insane- 
looking—indeed, some of us are beautiful.” 

“ But what’s the good? If it were anything but 
that Irish-sounding lingo I might be induced. 
It’s enough to set a fellow mad—and from the lips 
of lovely women, too.” 

“You are a scholar, Fred, you know you are; 
I have heard you talking Chaucer by the hour 
with the Rev. Arthur Hemingway. You think it 
is beyond us women, and you don’t want to aid 
and abet in the slaughter of your favorite old 
author.” 

“ What do you do with him, any way ?” 

“Well, we don’t do him any harm, but our- 
selves much good. We are only in the prologue 
of the Tales, and we linger over his pen-portraits 
until each one is a familiar friend. The ‘lingo,’ 
as you irreverently call it, is from the lips of those 
who read well, like music; and then, too, you 
should witness the interest of the members in the 
philology of the thing! With what zeal they run 
after the origin of words—why calico is calico, and 
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tobacco is tobacco, and how they came so. Why, 
Fred, you'd be delighted. Nothing is given as a 
conundrum to be guessed at; but works on 
philology are consulted, and each one benefited by 
the information of all the rest. I am new at it, 
you know; but there are some belonging to the 
club who could teach you and the Rev. Arthur, 
perhaps.” 

“ Well, there’s one thing in its favor; women 
who take an interest in this sort of thing don’t 
gossip, as a general rule. I suppose the presence 
of male members would prevent any tendency that 
way, too, and give tone, perhaps. I’!l think of it 
—perhaps join after you get well under weigh— 
but if you bring in the men too liberally I’m afraid 
it will run that way too much ; so few women take 
an interest in those pioneers of English literature.” 

“Oh no; we are pretty strong in numbers 
already.” 

“I think you may count me in, but promise not 
to make too much use of me; it would be oppres- 
sive to be utilized as a glossary.” 

“ He was a very parfit gentil knight,” said 
Grace Langtry, laughing softly to herself, as her 
merry blue eyes followed her cousin Frederick 
Billings sauntering down the avenue after that last 
speech. Condescending and patronizing was the 
tone of his voice, muffled at the close by the clasp 
of his teeth on the cigar he was lighting when he 
drawled it out. “I am glad he has consented, 
for he is too clever by half to be let off, and he 
will be an extinguisher on W. Mapes, M. D.; 
then, too, the sparring between him and Alice 
Parker will be something worth hearing—I 
declare, there she comes now.”’ Throwing down 
her needle-work, Grace ran to the door to admit 
her friend whom she had not seen for full three 
days. 

* Do tell me, Gracie, who is that Adonis I met 
down the avenue ? He looks intelligent ; couldn’t 
we entice him into our club?” 

“it’s to that end I’ve been using my arts on 
him this morning. You should have heard his 
satire on us though.” 

“ But who is he ?” 

“My cousin—from Princeton—come to spend 
the winter with us, and assist papa in his prac- 
tice; great friend of the Rev. Arthur, and talks 
Chaucer like a book.” 

“We must have him in then—he will do 
splendidly to sit down on that bubble Dr. Mapes 
when he gets too much inflated. Did you hear 
him tell me last meeting that “ ekidodelle” was 
Yankee slang ? and when I showed him that it 
was clearly traceable to the Spanish classics, he 
pooh-poohed in quite an ungentlemanly fashion. 
I wish I had had your Cousin what’s-his-name to 
throw at him then.” 

“ His name is Frederick Billings, M.D. But 
about the Doctor—you know what he thinks of 
you, Alice. He is so smitten that all his inflation 





arises from a desire to shine in your eyes—he 
knows your admiration for savanés.” 

“He may spare himself—I should never 
mistake him for one—besides I agree with some 
one I once read of who always parsed savan/ in 
the neuter gender. I couldn’t get up a sentiment 
for one—and wouldn’t have one for a husband— 
albeit I like to obtain all the information I can 
from them—as I would draw water from a well 
—but I wouldn’t relish sitting by the well all day.” 

“Then I can introduce Fred to you with per- 
fect safely to both—he regards Blues as.a terrible 
infliction in society, and thinks them ‘insane- 
looking,’ particularly Chaucer women.’’ 

“I wonder if he thought so of me when we 
met ; he certainly stared almost to the degree of 
rudeness,”’ 

“Tl find out and let you know,” returned 
Grace, gravely, thinking the while how Fred 
must have admired the beautiful face, full of 
health and intelligence; so rare in its coloring of 
pink, white, brown and gold. Pink and white 
of heaithy circulation, brown of eyes like “my 
cousin Amy,” of Locksley Hall, and the gold of 
Tennyson's “ Bright.” These, combined with that 
beauty of expression which pure, elevated thought, 
united to a happy nature always give—made 
indeed a lovely vision before the. gaze of Fred. 
Billings, as he suddenly came upon it in the 
avenue. 

“ By-the-by, Gracie, who was that young lady 
I passed going from the house this afternoon—I 
thought she came here,” was her cousin’s first 
question that evening. 

“ Let me see—who has been here to-day—Oh, 
I know who you mean—an insane woman !’’ : 

“What! That beautiful creature insane ?” 
Fred turned quickly in his surprise, but not in 
time to catch the mischievous look of his cousin’s 
eye, for she was hurrying from the room. 

“ T say, Coz, tell me something about that poor 
soul you say is insane—how did it happen ?”’ was 
the young Doctor’s salutation the following 
morning. 

“Too much study,” replied Grace, ‘and 
there’s no. hope of her recovery. But she’s very 
harmless—goes about, and all that—and every- 
body is devoted to her.” 

Fred settled into a brown study, and silence 
reigned for the space of five minutes. Then he 
looked wise, buttered his roll with the air of a 
man who has an idea, and said with confidence 
in his tone; 

“I believe I could restore her mind; That is, 
provided she would abandon books. Does she 
apply herself now, or is she entirely bereft ?” 

“Oh, she reads a little, and. always harps on 
what she reads.” Grace had risen from the table 
and was industriously engaged in arranging the 
morning papers for her father’s perusal. 

“Then you see, Grace, her friends are wrong. 
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Why don’t they turn her thoughts in other chan- 
nels—active enjoyment—something light and 
pleasant? Now I have given much attention to 
the subject of mental diseases, and this case in- 
terests me. I am confident I could work a cure 
if her friends—but I have always found that the 
friends of the insane are more crazy on some 
points than the patients themselves—would just 
leave her to my treatment. They used to say in 
college that I was insane on insanity. I have 
thought of making it a specialty. But yet it isa 
delicate matter—I couldn't thrust myself in, you 
know; and yet,” lighting his cigar thoughtfully, 
“it is a serious thing to let mind go to waste when 
the remedies are at hand. In this case insanity 
has not arisen from natural weakness of intellect,” 
He puffed vigorously at his cigar and gazed out 
of the window with the look of one examining 
closely into a case and making his diagnosis with 
care. “I wish you could arrange an interview, 
Gracie; I don’t go around much you know, and 
would not be likely to meet her—<couldn’t you 
bring it about somehow? I am interested in the 
case, and might, through you, you know, be in- 
strumental in a cure—her face haunts me—pro- 
fessional interest is so quickly aroused; and the 
mischief is, it don’t die out until satisfied, one 
way or the other.” He re-lighted his cigar, which 
did not share the “professional interest” he 
boasted, and so had gone out of itself during his 
remarks. Drawing on his gloves he went to the 
door of the pantry, where Grace was engaged in 
some domestic occupation, made an observation 
én the novel turn her industry had taken that 
morning, and went out for a stroll. 

’ The Rev. Arthur Hemingway was the newly 
installed pastor, admired Grace, and was being 
“ coached” for the duty of his new parish by her 
father. Some said he had applied for that charge 
immediately after Grace’s visit in the neighbor- 
hood of his previous one, and no one objected to 
her as the pastor’s wife—prospective. The Rev. 
Arthur had promised Grace to join that club if he 
could dovetail it in with his other work, and Dr. 
Langtry advised it asa means of bringing him 
in contact with the best heads—mostly females— 
of his congregation. It was as yet a club in 
embryo, but, so the younger members said, was 
destined to rival the London Chaucer Club, which, 
to be sure, had the prestige of age, numbers and 
renown, but not the advantage of American ce- 
lerity in reaching a climax. And they meant to 
be a club at once, not believing with Lytton Bul- 
wer “that everything which is to have long 
duration must be of slow growth.” The word 
* Club” was however a stumbling block to those 
same young people. Coming up for investigation 
into its pedigree, it was found to the consterna- 
tion of these inexperienced minds to mean in most 
languages /ump, whence /udders, and so applied 
to themselves as a body would be the short for 





“ Association of Lubbers.” But they wisely left 
it to the older heads, and “Club” they were— 
and are to this day—a very “ Club of Hercules” 
in point of intellectual strength. 

There was great glee in the Doctor’s office after 
hours, between Grace, her father, and the Rev. 
Arthur, when the former made known the fact 
that Fred was reading up “Insanity and _ its 
Causes,” with a view to treating Alice Parker's 
peculiar mania. They argued that he might have 
to utilize his knowledge with benefit to himself 
after one or more interviews with his prospective 
patient, since a mere passing glance had so im- 
pressed her image on his mind. It was resolved 
to let him go on, if not to lead him on a little, an 
innocent revenge on Grace’s part for his ridicule 
of the Chaucer enterprise as recorded at the open- 
ing of this tale. 

Fred read, smoked, thought industriously, and 
sometimes talked about his ‘ beautiful patient,” as 
he now designated Alice Parker. She seemed to 
have a dwelling place in his mind to the exclu- 
sion of everything else, and he became urgent for 
an interview, to be brought about, however, with- 
out her previous knowledge, since the insane take 
odd freaks, get cranky, obeying the vagaries of 
imagination, which might lead her to decline 
altogether seeing him. It would be uaprofes- 
sional to make any suggestions, a breach of 
medical etiquette if she were under treatment 
already, but he was assured by Grace that such 
was not the case, and medical advice had not been 
sought by her friends. This irritated him, such 
extraordinary neglect; but then his own path was 
all the more clear, and, with his cousin’s help, he 
would secure for the poor girl a course of treat- 
ment that must result favorably, 

A certain afternoon was appointed when Fred 
was to accompany Grace to a Library where Alice 
could be found at special times—so much method 
was there in her madness—and then he could 
watch her turning over the leaves of books and 
sometimes reading with a rhythmic cadence which 
was almost a “ concord of sweet. sounds,” 

Fred was quite nervous on that day—smoked 
more than usual—gazed out of the window in an 
abstracted manner, and knocked the ashes off his 
cigar in quite out of the way places—Grace’s 
work-basket, and even the sugar-bowl which had 
been left on the table long after breakfast for 
polishing purposes. Once he straightened him- 
self up, as if with a stern resolve, and stood 
squarely before the open door, his hands behind 
him, balancing his lighted cigar between his fingers. 

**Grace!’’ he suddenly exclaimed, “ what on 
earth is that burning—old carpet? Whew! what 
a beastly smell !”’ 

“I do smell something,” said his cousin, who 
was at that moment engaged behind the silver, in 
the polishing business, “ but it gets stronger when 
you come near me. Turn around! It’s your 
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own coat, Fred—why can’t you keep your cigar 
between your teeth? The odor of cigar-smoke 
is bad enough, without being supplemented by 
such a stench as this.” She took his perfumed 
and perfuming garment hurriedly out of the room, 
and when in the back kitchen she indulged in 
such a laugh that the tears came, and she seemed 
as if she had been weeping. Fred looked a little 
foolish when she entered the room, and having 
shaken himself into another coat, took up his old 
stand before the window. 

“Bless me! Grace, come here! Look quick 
—there goes my patient with that idiot Dr. 
Mapes. Well! she must be insane to go about 
with that conceited ass !’’ 

Grace made pretence of being in a desperate 
hurry to get her things on, as Alice was probably 
going to the Library, and went upstairs in an 
outlandish fashion—leaning against the banisters 
on this side, tumbling against the wall on the 
other—and all the while striving to suppress 
emotion of some sort which threatened to master 
her. She called down after a little to Fred to 
get his hat—she was ready—and he thought her 
voice sounded as if she had been crying. Just 
as the gate swung to after them who should 
appear half a square off but the Rev. Arthur 
Hemingway. 

“Just in time, old fellow! Going to get a 
look at our Ophelia, you know ; Gracie has man- 
aged it, so come along with us,” said Fred, 
thrusting his hand through the theological arm of 
his reverend friend. 

“ Just as your cousin says—how is it, Gracie, 
shall I go?” 

“ By all means! but don’t talk to me, for I’ve 
been rubbing up silver and keeping Fred in order 
all the morning, and am exhausted.” Her face 
was brim-full of mirth—eyes, dimples, lips, all 
were overflowing—dancing, rippling, smiling, and 
not the shadow of that gravity becoming the 
future mistress of the parsonage. 

They entered the building, Grace hurrying 
indecorously on before. Fred looked quite sol- 
emn; upon his decision rested the future of that 
gloriously beautiful woman—could she be re- 
stored to reason, or should she remain within a 
mental cloud? The door opened as this mo- 
mentous question passed through his mind. 
Grace went on before him, and following close at 
his back came the Rev. Arthur. A pleasant 
room, a round table, and a company cf ladies, 
with Dr. Langtry, and “that idiot” Dr. Mapes 
sitting beside Alice Parker. 

“Ladies, my cousin, Dr. Billings. I will give 
my cousin in your charge, Miss Parker, to be 
initiated into the arts and mysteries of our Chaucer 
Club.” 

Fred made a move toward the door, but ‘his 
reverend friend stood with his back up against 
it, bowing to the class. Grace saw that her 





cousin took in the situation, and notwithstanding 
his look as if an unexpected shower bath had been 
turned suddenly upon him, he could master it. 
He did so, after assuring himself by a glance at 
the quiet, unconscious face of Alice Parker, that 
she had not been a party to his cousin’s clever 
trick. Of course, that evening the laugh was 
against him, but he bore it good naturedly, and 
he continued amiable to that degree that he al- 
lowed himself to be enrolled as: a member, and 
attended every meeting; helped the younger 
members wonderfully with his knowledge of 
Chaucer and philology; and when some two 
months after, his cousin and the Reverend Arthur 
Hemingway were married, himself and Alice 
Parker acting as groomsman and bridesmaid, he 
formally forgave Grace her practical joke. When 
at length the beautiful Alice stood with him 
before the altar to receive the nuptial blessing— 
“Ophelia and Adonis,” whispered Mrs, Grace 
Hemingway, after the ceremony performed by 
her husband—he blessed the day he was first in- 
troduced to “ that club.” 


A BRAVE GIRL. 





BY MID. 


“« What a beautiful face!’ 

I spoke involuntarily, and a lovely old lady 
sitting near me on the broad piazza of the Claren- 
don, knitting some white wool, smiled as if well 
pleased at my outspoken admiration. 

“ She is indeed beautiful, and as true as she is 
lovely.” 

Then we silently watched the pair on horse- 
back until they disappeared ; but the pure, pale 
high-bred face, with the dark eyes filled with 
love-light as they gazed upon the proud, manly 
figuré of her escort, remained fixed in my memory. 
I instinctively felt that I had seen a woman who 
would do and dare, and I longed to know more 
of that life which I was sure had been no common 
one. 

“ Do you know the young lady?” I asked of 
the tiny, silver-haired lady by my side. 

I had arrived in Saratoga but the night before, 
and had risen early this lovely June morning, 
and had been rewarded by the sight of that per- 
fect face. 

“Very well. Her mother was my dearest 
friend.” And while the pair of whom I have 
spoken pursued their way to the Lake, I sat and 
listened to as sweet and tender a little love-story 
as it has ever been my lot to hear. 

* Yes, Elaine is very beautiful; very like her 
mother when she married lawyer Foster. He was 
a stern husband, and mourned little when his wife 
died, leaving the little Elaine to his care. I do 
not think he ever loved the child, but he was 
proud of her beauty, Three months of every year 
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he allowed her to spend with me, in accordance 
with her dying mother’s wish, 

“In my large, breezy house in the country, the 
little girl spent the summer months in a perfect 
abandonment of delight at her escape from the 
sombre restraints of her father’s house in the city. 
Having no children of our own, my husband and 
I loved her as if she had been our very own, 

“ Three yoars ago, shortly after Elaine's coming 
to us, I was seized with a low, nervous fever. My 
darling hung over my bed with all the loving 
anxiety of a daughter. Dr. Ray, a young physi- 
cian who had been settled in our village for about 
two years, came every day to see me, I might 
have known that there could be but one result to 
unrestrained daily intercourse between two young 
people so fitted to each other in all respects save 
that of wealth; but my illness, I suppose, made me 
careless of anything except my own suffering. 

“ One evening in the latter part of August, when 
I was sufficiently recovered to sit in my easy 
chair, I had been watching the sunset, and must 
have fallen into a little doze, when I heard my 
darling come quickly into the room, felt her throw 
her arms about my waist and drop her head in my 
lap, murmuring, ‘ So happy! so happy!’ 

«“ «What is it, dear heart ?’ I said, smoothing her 
golden hair. 

“ Then the answer came, which I, in my illness 
and blindness, had never suspected. 

“*Auntie, Philip loves me, and I am the happiest 
girl in the world!’ 

“T sata moment, unable to speak. Then at 
last I faltered : 

“*QO Elaine! Your father!’ 

“The girl shrank back, frightened for the 
moment from her happy dreaming. Then the 
divine hopefulness of youth and love asserted itself, 
and she replied ; 

“*Dr. Ray will go to New York and speak to 
father, shortly after I go back; and when he sees 
Philip and knows how we love each other, he 
cannot refuse to make us happy.’ 

“ The following week my little girl went back 
(she never called it ‘ going home,’ ’twas simply 
‘going back.’ She came ‘home’ in June, she 
used to say) and a few days after Dr. Ray also 
left for New York, 

“Then came a heart-broken letter from my 
darling. Her father had laughed at Philip's love 
for her; ridiculed his poverty, and told him 
to make a fortune before he aspired to Elaine's 
hand. At the close of the interview the Judge 
had said : 

“* Young man, don’t let me hear from you again 
on this subject for two years, and see that you 
hold no communication with Elaine during that 
time. Then, if you two still think you love each 
other, and you have made enough to support a 
wife respectably, 1 will hear what you have to 
say.’ 





“ With this they were obliged to be content. 

“Then Philip Ray cameto me, His eyes glis- 
tened, and his hand was feverish, He was alto- 
gether unlike his old self. He was going away. 
He couldn’t make money fast enough there, and 
money he must have, or he could never see his 
darling again. He would go West, 

“The next two summers were lonely ones to 
me, judge Foster would not let my little girl 
come home, He said 1 had deceived him, Per- 
haps I had, but I did not mean to do so. Elaine 
wrote often. Sometimes the letters were hopeful ; 
more often they were sad with the weariness of 
hope deferred. Occasional mention was made 
of a certain Dilkes Ramsey, a gentleman whom 
her father had taken into partnership, Mr. Ram- 
sey, she wrote, was very polite to her, but she 
did not fancy him. She didn’t want to drive 
with him; she didn’t care to see his beautiful 
home. But her father seemed to wish her to 
accept these attentions, and then it would not last 
so long, for the two years were nearly over, 

“ September came, and with it a wild, piteous 
letter from my darling. She had heard nothing 
from Philip. Perhaps he was dead ; certainly he 
loved her no longer, or he would come and claim 
her. Her father had waited until the two years 
were up, then told her it was his will she should 
marry one wh» loved her, and not waste her life 
sighing over the unfaithfulness of one who cared 
nothing for her, She told me she had written 
Mr. Ramsey a note begging him to cease perse- 
cuting her with his attentions, but that he came 
next day as smiling and determined as ever. 

“Then she wrote again. She had ceased to 
rebel against fate. The marriage had been ar- 
ranged for the third week in December, All she 
had stipulated was that I should come to her and 
spend the last week before the wedding in her 
father’s house. 

“Iwent, Though my peor girl’s face lighted 
up with joy at seeing me, she soon fell into a list- 
less, despondent way, sadder to see than any 
tears or reproaches. Once I mentioned Philip's 
name. She started, as though she had been 
stung. 

“* Do not speak of him,’ she said, wildly ; «he 
does not love me—no one does!’ Then more 
calmly, ‘ Forgive me, auntie dear, I am not 
strong, I think,’ and she subsided into her usual 
downcast state. 

“The evening before the day set for the 
wedding, a servant entered the room where we 
were sitting, and handed Elaine a casket. As she 
slowly opened it, even I gave acry of surprise atthe 
sight of the rare jewels it was Dilkes Ramsey's 
wish his bride should be adorned with. She 
pushed them wearily aside. 

“« Strange that any one should mafry for such 
things,’ was all she said, 

“The next morning as, with my old eyes 
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blinded with tears, I had finished fastening the 
white veil over the still whiter. brow, I attempted 
to clasp the necklace of brilliants about her neck. 
She pushed them aside with a flash of her old 
spirit, and said, bitterly: 

“Don’t, Auntie! For another half-hour at 
least, I am my own property.’ 

“T said no more, and we descended to the 
parlors, 

“As Judge Foster's eyes fell on his daughter he 
said sternly: 

“¢ Where are the groom’s jewels ?’ 

“ Ordering them brought, he clasped them him- 
self about his daughter’s neck and arms, She 
submitted, listlessly. 

“We had entered the church. We had taken 
our places before the altar. The last strains of 
the Wedding March had died upon our ears, 
The brilliant assembly was hushed as the minister 
began to speak. 

“Dilkes Ramsey’s answer ‘I will,’ sounded 
clear and firm. I raised my eyes; who was it 
that I saw leaning against a pillar, his sombre eyes 
filled with a contemptuous scorn of the woman 
who was selling her soul before his very eyes? 
Elaine raised her eyes to my agitated face. Her 
glance followed mine. Then she did what I 
think no woman but a brave as well as loving one 
could do. The congregation was still waiting for 
her answer. As she caught Philip Ray’s glance 
a burning flush suffused her face, then died, and 
left her cheek as pale as marble. Her eyes 
lighted with a sudden resolution. Turning from 
the altar, she passed the wondering group of 
bridesmaids, and, in the face of that gay crowd, 
went and stood before Philip Ray. 

“* Philip,’ she said, in a low, suppressed tone, 
‘why did you not come for me ?’ 

“ Disrega ding the strangeness of the proceed- 
ings in the w did hope that had sprung up within 
him, he answered, hurriedly : 

“*T did go to you; I wrote to you; I went to 
your house every day for a week, but was refused 
admittance. This is what you sent me,’ 

“As he spoke he took from his breast-pocket a 
note worn with many readings, 

“There in the presence of that wondering 
crowd Elaine read the note, It ran thus: 

“ «Tf you have any pity for me, cease to annoy 
me with your presence. Do you not see that I 
can never love you, that my heart is another's? 

“* ELAINE Foster.’ 

«¢ There is some mistake,’ she faltered ; ‘I did 
not know you came. I sent this note to Dilkes 
Ramsey.’ 

“A light flashed over his face. 
with love and triumph. 

“*Come,’ he said, tenderly; ‘ you are of age; 
let us not risk another separation !’ 

“ He took her hand in his, and together they 
stopped before the astonished minister, Raising 


His eyes shone 
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her hand with a swift gesture, the diamonds fell 
to the floor, There was nothing theatrical in 
this; she had been, to outside appearances, sin- 
gularly calm through the entire scene, ‘I felt as 
though they were choking me,’ she said to me 
afterwards. 

“I looked about for Judge Foster. He had 
left the church. Ere I could recover from the 
fright into which this offence against all the con- 
ventionalities of life had thrown me, Philip Ray 
and Elaine Foster were man and wife, 

“ Just as the minister was closing his benedic- 
tion, in rushed, white and breathless, a servant 
from . Judge Foster's. We followed the man 
quickly, Even Dilkes Ramsey recovered enough 
from his chagrin to accompany us, As we en- 
tered the door we beheld, lying on the floor dead, 
Elaine’s father, He had fallen dead with heart 
disease, as he reached his own door. 

“ Elaine and Philip never speak of his treachery; 
he was her father, and he is dead. 

“ Of all that remained Elaine received nothing. 
Dr. Ray had wedded a portionless bride, but I 
do not think either of them has ever realized it, or 
indeed, given a thought to the matter. House, 
furniture, horses, plate, everything was mortgaged 
to Dilkes Ramsey, 

“ Philip and his bride came to live with us, and 
Dr. Ray is still our village doctor, They came 
with me here for a few days because a poor, fool- 
ish, old woman cannot bear them out of her sight 
for many hours at a time. 

“ Whenever I think of that eventful day, and see 
again my darling in her trailing white robes, with 
those hundreds of curious eyes bent upon her, I 
am tempted to exclaim: ‘ Dear heart, how could 
you face those people ?’ 

“ Her answer is, ‘ Say rather, Auntie, how could 
I hesitate with two lives at stake.’ 

“* But, dedr,’ I urge, ‘suppose Philip had 
ceased to love you ?’ 

“¢ Then,’ she answers, ‘I should have been 
free from that odious marriage, for Mr. Ramsey 
would never have married me after that. Bui I 
did not run so great a risk after all; the moment 
his eyes met mine, my heart told me that he still 
loved me,’”’ 

—_—— -@ 

MUTUAL TOLERATION.—That house will be 
kept in turmoil where there is no toleration of 
each other’s errors. If you lay a single stick of 
wood on the grate and apply the fire to it, it will 
go out; put on another stick, and they will burn; 
and half a dozen sticks, and you will have a blaze. 
If one member of the family gets into a passion 
and is let alone, he will cool down, and may 
possibly be ashamed and repent. But oppose 
temper to temper, pile on all the fuel, draw in 
another of the group, and let one harsh answer 
be followed by others, and there will soon be a 
blaze that will enwrap them all. 
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Fics. 1 AND 2.—GLOVE-CASE. the outer edge. The appliqué is sewn on with 
Appliqué. The case is cut out of one piece of gold thread in chain-stitch: The velyet is then 


maroon velvet and two pieces of white satin, 
each twelve by six inches. 
Fig. 1. 


The velvet which 





forms the outside of the case has an appliqué de- 
sign (see Fig. 2.) worked on a ground of white 
cloth, vandyked round the edge. The flowers 
are embroidered in chain-stitch with coral silk of 
several shades, the stamina with yellow silk in 





knotted stitch, the buds in knotted stitch with pink 
silk, A ruching of olive satin ribbon is arranged 
round the appliqué, and of maroon satin round 





wadded and lined with satin, and the upper and 
lower parts are tied together with olive and ma- 
roon satin ribbon. 
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Fics. 34, 35 AND. 36—COLLAR AND CUFF. 
(See Page 124, Fashion Department.) 

This collar and cuff can be easily made, and the 
design is one in which lengths of embroidered 
insertion or lace can be utilized. It consists of 
pattes formed of embroidered medallions, edged 
with very fine mignardise braid. It is then 
mounted on colored satin ribbon, and two upright 
rows of crépe lisse are added round the throat. 
Fig. 35 shows the detail of collar and cuff in full 
working size. 





Fic. 3.—JEWEL-CASE. 


The case is made of a plain deal box. Any 
old box will do for the purpose. It is padded 
and lined with purple velvet. The covering is 
purple cloth, embroidered with rose-colored 





Fig. 3. 





marking filoselle in cross-stitch. To keep the 
design even, canvas must be tacked over the 
cloth and the stitches worked over it. The threads 
of the canvas can be pulled out after it is em- 
broidered. 





Fic. 37.—TOILET TABLE. 


(See page 124, Fashion Department.) 

Toilet table, covered first with pink cretonne or 
glazed muslin which is then covered with white 
sprigged muslin trimmed with Torchon lace, and 
draped with pink satin rosettes. The stands for 
the brushes and trays are velvet, trimmed with 
white lace. This style of table is called the Pom- 
padour dressing table, and makes a very pretty 
addition to a room; of course this can be made 
very much plainer or more elegant as the furniture 
of the room requires. Handsome lace used as 
trimming adds very much to its beauty and ele- 
gance, and.plain hemmed ruffles can be substituted 
for lace if it is desired to be plainer. 
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Fics. 4 AND 5.—SOFA CUSHION 

IN PLUSH, SATIN, ETC. 

The material for covering this pretty 
sofa cushion should be the same color 
as the rest of the furniture of the room. 
The cushion should be stuffed with 
horsehair, and covered with silk lined 
with stiff muslin. The centre is ribbed 
silk with the initals ofthe owner, as 
E. M., which are illustrated in the 
correct size, see Fig. 5. 

Our model is navy-blue repped silk, 
M. being worked in silver thread, 
E. in gold thread; then the embroidery 
is carried out in silks of various 
colors outlined with white. The can- 
vas is first tacked on, and the threads 
are subsequently withdrawn. The 
border beyond the embroidery is 
crimson plush, and the edge is guipure 
d’art, outlined with gold and silver 
thread, 








CASE FOR COMBINGS. 2 " a 
(See colored design in front of book:) CHAIR tidies or chair backs, as it is now the 
, fashion to call them, are mostly yorked in crewels 
This pretty and useful ornament for a dressing- on crash with fringed ends; the designs either a 
table, or bureau, is made of perforated cardboard, hcect- oun ak Ramen dach 0s ve: 
the back is eleven inches long and five inches ee D> ov? 
° P ; ; ' cornflower, honeysuckle, jasmine and cherries, or 
wide; over this a piece is fastened five inches oullisies. of nereery .shyme stories, in either 
deep and about thirteen inches wide, so that it ‘ 
forms a pocket on the lower part open at the Fig. 5. 
bottom ; these are ornamented with a design 
in colored zephyr, and trimmed around with 
quilled satin ribbon. A silk bag is fastened 
below this; inside of the whole case a bag of 
oil silk is fitted so as to protect it from being 
soiled. As almost every lady keeps her comb- 
ings to make up in extra braids, puffs, etc. 
this will be found both useful and ornamental. 
-@ 
Caste KNITTING.—Cast on any number of 
Stitches which can be divided by six—first 
row. Pearl knitting—second row, . Plain 
knitting—third row. Pearl knitting—fourth 
row. Plain knitting—fifth row. Pearl knitting 
—sixth row. Plain—seventh row. Pearl— 
eighth row. Pass three stitches on to a third 
needle, always keeping that needle in front; 
knit the next three stitches, then knit the three 
stitches that were passed on the third needle 
take the third needle again, and pass three 
more stitches on it, keeping it in front as_be- 
fore; then knit the three stitches next, and 
then the three passed on the third needle; 
continue the same to the end of the row; com- 
mence again as at first. blue or red cottons or crewels, These with 
For the hair of rag dolls use a silk material like | bran, and no soap or soda, are very easily washed ; 
hair made for hair nets. The inside of common | so are all the Oriental embroideries in silk 
hair plaits and frisettes answers very well, so does | or loose woven linen, which are so fashionable 
floss silk. Horsehair and rabbit’s hair is also used. | now. 
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Fics. 6 AND 7.—O!T INNTAL TABLECLOTH. 

The design in Fig. 6, represents in minature 
one of the pretty, fashionable cloths, to be'seen on 
boudoir tables. Fig. 7 gives the border full work- 
ing size. ‘The groundwork is pale cinnamon- 
brown cloth, the rosette in the centre, and the bor- 
der in gendarme blue cloth, and the narrow band, 
uniting the border to the foundation, is trimmed 
with zigzags of carmine-red cloth. The embroid- 
ery is worked entirely in thick wool, silk only 
being used for the points d’attache. The centre 
of the rosette is worked in yellow silk ; the petals 








Fig. 6. 


surrounding it are white; the branches in picot 
stitches which come out of the petals are white 
for the long ones, and carmine-red for the small 
ones. The arabesques are embroidered in sev- 
eral shades of blue, and the flowers are pink. 
The border is embroidered with shaded wools. 
The zigzag on the narrow band is white wool 
barred with pink. Like all Oriental table 
covers, the edges are pinked out, and between 
each there is a small tassel of blue and 
cinnamon wool, fastened down with old-gold 
silk. 
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WORK FOR NIMBLE FINGERS. 

In many old country houses there are wide 
seats to the bedroom windows. These may be 
utilized by being covered with cushions, either of 
crash, beige, or serge, which may be worked over 
with fleur de lis, or some Greek design. Gener- 
ally there hangs from these cushions in front a 
valance, which can be converted into ashoe bag, 
a box-plait of the material being placed at regular 
intervals on the valance, each plait large enough 
to hold a pair of shoes, and each displaying either 
the Greek honeysuckle, a monogram or a conven- 
tional flower. It is Certainly a pretty and useful 
contrivance. 

Paper flowers are made so naturally, that they 
are adapted now tothe flower boxes, which in 
many drawing-rooms form the base of huge pier 
glasses reaching from the ceiling, and so expen- 
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sive to keep furnished with real blooms through- 
out the winter. The foliage plants are real and 
the flowers are wired to them. 

Masic rolls are now made the ordinary shape, 
viz., fourteen inches long, seventeen inches deep, 
with a pocket two inches deep just to slip the 
music in; but the novelty is that the material 
used is crash, serge or flannel, embroidered in 
outline with neutral tints, the design classical 
figures of men and women typical of music, or 
St. Cecelia at the organ; cardboard rings covered 
with the same materials, in form like a table 
napkin ring, only larger, viz., ten inches in cir- 
cumference and two and one-half inches in depth ; 
the word “Music” in old English letters, and 
the owner’s monogram, the edges of the ring fin- 
ished off with cord. 





Classical figures are at present much in favor 
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with art needle workers, and they are being 
artistically adapted to the large shield-shaped ban- 
ner screens on wooden stands which the prevailing 
mania for Queen Anne and Georgian furniture 
was banishing from our drawing-rooms, Some 
are in velvet worked with arrasene, and the result 
is most effective. 

By the bye, if you are in want of a new idea 
for window curtains, try working a border of 
flowers in colored crewel wools on white or, bet- 
ter still, on écru muslin; draw the pattern on 
thick paper, color it, and lay it beneath the mus- 
lin; work it slightly and quickly, do not drag it, 
and you will be rewarded for your pains. For 
the same purpose there are designs roughly darned 
in colored wool, such as cadium leaves, bulrushes 
and leaves, birds, etc. Many people bestow par- 
ticular pains on the lower portion of muslin cur- 
tains, which have a dado-like border. For this 
purpose the wool embroidery is to be specially 
commended. 

Some old styles have also been revived, such 
as appliqué of plain or colored muslin on net in 
large, bold patterns, edged with a thick cord, 
which is sewn over, or overcast, and not button- 
holed; the net foundation is visible between the 
pattern, and the heart of the flowers is produced 
by darning in check patterns on the net. This 
sort of work is pretty with the design in thick 
muslin ona thin muslin foundation. 

Squares of guipure d’art can be converted into 
white mats for the dressing table or elsewhere by 
laying them on to cardboard covered with silk, 
and edging them with cord or ruching, fastening 
bows of ribbon at the corners; another would 
cover the pincushion, and small ones on quilted 
satin would make a pretty bag for hanging on the 
bed to hold watch, handkerchief, etc. 

A new kind of ornament has lately made its 
appearance. It is jewelry made of silk covered 
button moulds, upon which some little floral 
design is painted. The amount of money ex- 
pended is so small, and the effect obtained is so 
pretty, that their manufacture would prove a very 
satisfactory amusement for those deft-fingered 
ladies who are fond of “ fancy work.” As the 
necklace is the most simple, we will begin by 
describing that. The materials required are 
eleven button moulds—five about an inch and a 
quarter in diameter, two about an inch, two 
three-quarters of an inch, and two half an inch— 
an oval, made of wood, cork or pasteboard, some 
scraps of silk—the exact amount used is an eighth 
of a yard—and a yard and a half of narrow ribbon, 
not over half an inch wide, if procurable. Cover 
the moulds neatly, and, in order to avoid a bunch 
in the back, be careful not to use too large pieces 
of silk. When covered, sew them on the ribbon, 
the five larger ones in the middle, the others 
grading off on each side. Cover the oval very 
smoothly, and finish the back by covering a 
VOL. xcIx.—12. 





smaller oval of stiff paper with silk, and sewing it 
on the back; but first insert the little bit of ribbon 
by which the oval is attached to the necklace; 
fasten the oval to the necklace by sewing the other 
end of the ribbon under the centre button. These 
are then ornamented with a small flower or spray 
in water colors, according to the taste of the 
decorater, 
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"| RECIPES FOR A GARDEN PARTY.+ 


LOBSTER PATTIES. 

Ingredients.—One large lobster, 

One cup of grated bread crumbs, 

Two oz. butter, 

One-fourth oz. sweet herbs, 

Yolks of two eggs, 

Pepper and salt to taste. 
Chop the meat, coral and spawn of the lobster very 
fine, add crumbs, butter, pepper, salt, swcet herbs, 
and yolks of eggs. Make into a paste with a little 
cream. Roil out a puff paste a quarter of an inch 
thick, cut it into squares, line patty-pans, and put 
upon each a bit of bread the size of a walnut; roll 
out another layer of paste of the same thickness, cut 
it as above, wet the edge of the bottom paste, and 
put on the top. Pare them round to the pan, notch 
them at certain distances with the back of the knife 
and rub them lightly with the yolk of anegg. Bake 
them in a quick oven for about a quarter of an 
hour. In the meantime beat the lobster mixture, 
and when the patties are done take a thin slice off 
the top, then with a spoon take out the bread and 
the inside paste and put in the hot fish, 


BAKED HAM. 

Make a thick paste of flour and water (not 
* boiled), and cover the entire ham with it, bone and 
all; put in a pan on a spider, or two muffin rings, 
or anything that will keep it an inch from the bot- 
tom, and bake in a hot oven; if a small ham, fifteen 
minutes for each pound; if large, twenty minutes ; 
the oven should be hot when put in. The paste 
forms a hard crust round the ham, and the skin 
comes off with it, Slice very thin, when cold, for 

sandwiches, or a side dish, 


SALAD DRESSING 
For Lettuce, Cold Meat, etc. 

/ngredients.—One teaspoonful of made mustard, 

One teaspoonfu! of white sugar, 

Two tablespoonfuls of salad oil, 

One tablespoonful of milk or cream, 

Two tablespoonfuls of vinegar, 

Pepper and salt to taste. 
Put the mustard into a salad bowl with the sugar, 
and add the oil drop by drop, carefully stirring and 
mixing all the ingredients well together. Proceed 
in this manner with the milk and vinegar, which 
must be added very gradually or the sauce will 
curdle: then put in the seasoning of cayenne and 
salt. It ought to have a creamy appearance, and 
when mixing, the ingredients cannot be added too 
gradually, or stirred too much. 

CRUMB PIR, 

/ngredients,—Cold meat, 

Fine grated bread crumbs, 

Salt, pepper, and nutmeg, 

Gravy, 

Butter. 
Mince any kind of cold meat very fine, season to 
taste and put it intoa pie dish, put into the dish any 
gravy you may happen to have, and cover thick 
with the bread crumbs, putting small bits of butter 
over the top; bake till a nice brown; eaten hot or 
cold, 





POTTED BEEF. 
Ingredients.— Round of beef, fresh, 
Salt, sage, 
Pepper and allspice, 
Butter. 
Boil the beef well, and cut very fine, as fine as for 
mince pies; season with the spices; meit butter 
enough to knead it well together; pack it closely m 
bowls, and pour meited butter over it. It will keep 
a week in cool weather, and is very nice for travel- 
ing, picnics, and garden parties. 
HAM PIE, 
Ingredients.—Cut ham, 
Rice, 
Two eggs, 
Pepper, onions, 
Cut the ham into very small pieces; boil the nce 
soft ; beat the eggs, and mix with the rice and ham, 
season with pepper and a little fine chopped onion ; 
put this in a deep pan, and bake a short time ; when 
cold it can be cut in slices and put between bread 
for sandwiches, or used as a relish for tea or lunch, 
NAPLEs BISCUIT. 
Ingredients,—One pound of sugar, 
Three-quarters pound of flour, 
Eight eggs, 
Flavor with almond. 
Leave out the whites of three eggs; beat the others 
well, and stir in gradually the sugar; when well 
mixed, add flour and seasoning, a pinch of salt; 
drop on tin sheets with a tea spoon, and bake 
quickly; use the whites of the three eggs witha 
small cup of powdered sugar for frosting; flavor 
with lemon juice, 
FRENCH ROLLS, 
Ingredients,—Two quarts of flour, 
Lard size of an egg, 
Butter little larger, 
Warm water or milk, 
Half cup of home made yeast, 
Little salt. 
Stir the butter and lard into the flour the same as 
when making pastry; when well stirred, add the 
water or milk, a little salt and yeast; mix in the 
evening, and letit rise. In the morning shape them 
with the hand, and let them rise ten or fifteen 
minutes after putting them into pans, then bakeina 
hot oven about fifteen minutes. 
CREAM RASPBERRY TART. 
Ingredients,— Raspberries, 
Sugar, 
Milk or cream, 
Two eggs, 
Corn starch, 
Line a dish with nice paste, fill with raspberries 
made very sweet; cover with paste, but do not pinch 
down the edges; when done, lift the crust, which 
should be thicker than usual, and pour on the fruit 
this mixture, which should have been boiled: one 
small cup of cream or milk, whites of two eggs 
beaten light and stirred into milk, tablespoonful 
sugar, half teaspoonful of corn starch; when these 
are cold, pour over the fruit and replace the crust; 
sprinkle sugar over the top of the pie, 
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SILVER CAKE, 

dngredients,—Half cup of butter, 

One and half of white sugar, 

Half cup of milk, 

Whites of six eggs, 

Two cups of flour, 

Half cup of corn starch, 

Teaspoonful of cream tartar, 

Half one of soda, 
Beat the whites of eggs to a froth, and mix with 
butter and sugar; mix cream tartar in flour, and the 
soda dissolve in a spoonful of hot water, added the 
last thing. The yolks of the eggs can be used for 
gold cake made as above, 


GINGER SNAPS, 
Ingredients.—One coffee cup of butter and lard 
mixed, 

One coffee cup of sugar, 

One cup of molasses, 

Half cup of water, 

Tablespoonful of ginger, 

Tablespoonful of cinnamon, 

Teaspoonful of cloves, 

Teaspoonful of soda, 

Flour. 
Mix butter and lard with the sugar; add molasses, 
water and spices; dissolve the soda in a little water, 
and add flour enough to roll out very thin; bake 
quickly, 


CRULLERS. 


/ngredients.— One pound of butter, 

One and a half pounds of sugar, 

Twelve eggs, 

Nutmeg and mace, 

Flour. 
Beat butter and sugar together; add the eggs well 
beaten ; spice and flour enough to roll out stiff; cut 
with a jagged iron, and fry in very hot lard; sift 
sugar over them while warm, 


Drop SPONGE CAKES, 
Ingredients.—Half pound of powdered sugar, 

Quarter pound of flour, 

Four eggs, 

One lemon. 


Mix the sugar and, yolks well together, add the 
flour, then the juice of the lemon, and half the 
grated rind; then add a little at a time, the whites 
of the eggs beaten to a froth; drop on buttered 
paper, not too near together ; try one, and if it runs 
beat the mixture well, and add a very little flour; 
the oven should be very hot, and the cakes a deli- 
cate yellow brown, 


APPLE MERINGUE PIES, 

Ingredients.—Ripe juicy apples, 

Lemons, 

Eggs, 

Sugar, 

Vanilla, 
Stew and sweeten ripe, juicy tart apples, mash 
smooth and flavor with lemon juice or grated pee! ; 
fill the crust and bake till just done; spread over the 
apple a thick meringue, made by beating to a stiff 
froth the whites of three eggs to each pie, and three 
tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar; flavor with 
vanilla; beat until it will stand alone, and cover the 
pie very thick; set it back in the oven until the 
meringue is “‘ set’’; eat cold. 





PICNIC CAKES. 


Ingredients.—One-and a quarter pounds of sugar, 
One pound of butter, 
Half pint of cold water, 
Three and a quarter pounds of flour, 
Two eggs, 
Teaspoonful of soda. 
Cream the butter and mix well with sugar; add 
eggs, then water and flour; dissolve soda in a little 
of the water; mix well, and bake in hearts and 
rounds, or any small tins; frost the tops when cold. 


GOOSEBERRY JAM. 
Ingredtents—One pound of sugar to every pound 

of berries. 
Select gooseberries that are not perfectly ripe ; top 
and tail them. Boil the sugar in water, allowing 
quarter of a pint to every pound, removing the 
scum as it rises. When perfectly clear, put in the 
berries and simmer, without boiling, till they are 
clear and firm. Try the jam ona plate; when it 
jellies when cold it is done, Keep ina cool, dry 
place. 


COMPOTE OF CHERRIES. 

Ingredients.—Cherries, 

One quarter pound of sugar to every 

pound of cherries, 
Juice of half a lemon to every pound 
of cherries. 

For this, red cherries are to be preferred, because 
of their figuant flavor. They must not be prepared 
as fora pie, because every cherry should have a 
portion of the stalk remaining. ‘he best way, 
therefore, is to shorten the stalks with a pair of 
scissors, Put the fruit in a stewpan with sugar and 
lemon, Put them over a slow fire; shake occasion- 
ally ; let them boil for three minutes, then take them 
out with a spoon, put in a basin, and carefully drain 
away all the syrup, which put into the pan again and 
reduce by boiling. To thicken the syrup a little 
isinglass may be added, but if it can be done with- 
out it is much better, because a jelly of pure syrup 
is beautifully transparent, but isinglass destroys the 
transparency. The syrup must be poured into a 
plate to set, and when the compote is required the 
cherries are piled in a pyramid and the jelly turned 
over them. 


FRESH RASPBERRY CREAM, 

Ingredients.—One quart of fruit, 

One-half pound of loaf sugar, 

Juice of one lemor, 

One quart of cream. 
Crush the berries and sugar together till perfectly 
smooth; add lemon juice. Stir in the cream, and 
beat lightly and very quickly to a froth. Serve im- 
mediately in a glass dish, 


PICKLED CHERRIES. 
Ingredients.—Four pounds of cherries, 

Four pounds of sugar, 

One gallon of vinegar, 

One-half ounce of whole spices. 
Put the cherries in a jar; boil sugar, spice and 
vinegar together; skim it carefully, and pour it of 
over the cherries; let it stand a week; draw off 
vinegar, boil it up once, and pour again, hot, over 
the cherries ; when cold, tie up closely, 
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HloME AMUSEMENTS AND JUVENILE DEPAREMEME, 


PUZZLES, ETC. 
WINDOW PUZZLE. 
Pt FE EF FE 


+ + a 
a - + 
EP PF F F 
+ a + 
+ + + 


TEP PF EF PF F 


The window is composed of six words of seven 
letters each. The word representing the lintel 
means dedicated, and the one serving as the sill sig- 
nifies enlarged. The perpendicular frames signify 
to detract from the appearance and to improve it. 
The upright sash is a town in Italy, and the hori- 
zontal sash a town in Brazil. 


LINKED DIAMONDS. 


+ ; + 
' - + + t F 
PREP EF — FF EF FS & 
+ + F + F & 
+ * 


The central perpendicular and horizontal lines in 
each diamond repeat the same word—in the first it 
is dry, and in the second moist; they are both the 
product of the field; one is food for cattle, the other 
food for men, yet when linked together they form a 
choice delicacy for the human race, 


First Diamond.—t, A consonant, 2, What you 
have done to my whole, 3. A material much used 


in manufactures, 4. An article made of it. 5. A 
character of a double nature. 

Second Diamond.—1. A consonant. 2. A little 
dafling apt to be fond of my whole. 4. A very 


famous vessel. 5. The mate of the character which 
terminated the first diamond. 


CHARADE, 
My first is an additicn, 
My second is commonplace, 
My whole must have position, 
In an uncommon case, 


REBUS. 


I'm a bright and gentle maiden, 
Who smiles amid the stars, 
But a single letter added, 
I'm a follower of Mars, 


A TRANSFORMATION. 


I am hard, lustrous and precious, but curtail me 
and I am soft and luscious, Behead me and I am 
high and gorgeous, curtail me again and I ama 
small but useful organ of the body. 





DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


The initials and finals compose a compound word ; 
the last of which is always used in the first, while 
the whole is always carried to the first, and the sec- 
ond as well as the first are needed to distribute the 
contents of the first. The first is large enough to 
contain hundreds of men, while the second can be 
carried in the hand of a child, yet when linked to- 
gether they are both only the name of the second. 
Each of the lateral words consists of four letters. 

1. A country mentioned in the Scriptures, 

2. A woman's name mentioned in the Scriptures. 

3. The inhabitant of a country of Europe. 

4. A church in Scotland. 

5. A river in Prussia. 

6. A kind of pastry. 


AMERICAN TOWNS ENIGMATICALLY EX- 
PRESSED. 

1. A name, and the person who bears it. 

2. A natural fountain of water, and the ground it 
is often found in, 

3. A harbor, and what contains it. 

4. Not old, and an old English dukedom, 

5. A child’s toy, to fasten, and what Oliver 
wanted. 

6. Not cooked, and a meadow. 

7. The centre of life, and the passage of a river. 

8. Fresh, and a port of safety. 

9. Everybody, and a weight. 

to. A crime, an infringment of the law, a Scotch 
negative, and a popular beverage. 

CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 

The middle letters read downwards reveal one of 
the dryest of all objects, which yet furnishes one of 
the freshest and most delicately delicious. The 
words composing the acrostic each consist of three 
letters. 

. A portion of a drama, 

. A part of the foot. 

. A substance found in the earth. 

. An insect. 

. To perform, 

. A vessel. 

. The rough nickname of one of the gentlest of 
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BURIED GENERALS. 
1. When I left, his hand was swelling to nearly 
twice its usual size. 
2. Is Verne yet a popular author ? 
3. The Jutay Lorenzo is a branch of the Amazon. 
4. Washington's advice was not heeded, so ulti- 
mate disaster befell Braddock’s army. 


BURIED ADMIRALS. 

t. Oh, owe and O are all pronounced exactly 
alike. 

2. Agra, Vesta and radius, are all! foreign words. 

3. Fort Donelson was captured in 1862. 

4. To repel, Lewis, means to drive back or repulse. 

5. If you hoe and dig by the roots, you can clear 
away the weeds. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN JULY NO. 
Answer to Hour Glass Pussle. 


P. & M Oo mw 8 
E M a oe 
s , ee 
Cc 
ES H E 
E E Ss 
te ee S E Ss S 


Answer to Octagon Puszle. 
DERIVED 
E 


UHNO EY 
OmOrnand 


E E 
Cc F 
I I 
D N 


E¢ E 
DEBASED 


Akswers to Enigmas. 


No. 1. Wafer. No. 2. Shadow: Shad—Oh! 


Charades. 
No, 1. Butter-milk, 


Transposition. 
Drachma; drachm; march; charm; harm; arm; 
mar; ram; A. M.; M. 


Conundrum.—When she stems,the currant. 
Decapitation.—Glass ; lass ; ass, 
Towns Expressed Enigmatically. 


1. Carlisle. 2. Newport. 
3. Dartmouth, 4. Andover, 
5. Philadelphia. 


Word Square. 
S H 
H 


phe eH 

» Oo F> ¢ BS 
ye ¢ uw & 
+n er 


No. 2. Horn-pipe. 





GAMES. 


BLUE BIRDS. 


This game has found much favor with some active 
little girls, as furnishing a pleasant outdoor amuse- 
ment, while not being so rough and boisterous as 
many of the other popular running games. In the 
first place, two of the players are chosen from the 
rest to act the parts of “ Jack," who wishes to pur- 
chase some birds, and the “ Fancier,"’ or merchant, 
who has them forsale. After this selection is deter- 
mined, Jack retires beyond hearing, and the Fancier 
rapidly names his stock, not by any rules of natural 
history, but by colors—thus one player is called 
Blue-bird, the next Yellow-bird, and so on through 
as many colors and shades as are required to fit out 
every player with a distinct title. The Fancier then 
asks Jack to return, and the purchaser announces 
which bird he requires. If he chances to hit upon 
the name of one of the players, that bird instantly 
flies off, endeavoring to reach some distant point 
which has been previously chosen as a base. If the 
bird reaches this place of safety without being 
caught by Jack, that purchaser must continue his 
“shopping” until he is so fortunate as to secure one 
of his purchases, If ‘ack inquires for a bird which 
is not in the collection, say for instance Pink-bird, 
he is answered by the Fancier that: “ Pink-bird has 
gone to market," and is then politely asked if there 
is no other one which he would be willing to buy. 
When Jack succeeds in catching his bird, that bird 
takes the place of purchaser, 


THE LAME MONKEY. 

The severer exertion required in this play makes 
it a favorite amusement among boys. Any number 
of players can. participate, but it is one of the cases 
wherein the more is the merrier. 

A line for base is first chosen, and the company 
draw up in line facing the base, but at a considera- 
ble distance from it. 

One of the players is then selected as the Lame 
Monkey, and the rest proceed to twist their hand- 
kerchiefs into whips, making a knot at the end of 
the lash. By long practice many lads become so 
dexterous in making this weapon that it becomes 
almost too dangerous for fair play, and it is only 
right to advise that the knot shall be tied rather 
loosely, in ofder to mitigate the force of the 
blow. 

The Monkey meanwhile rolls his handkerchief 
into a ball, and takes his place midway between 
the base and the line of players. He must stand 
upon one leg, and in this position throw his hand- 
kerchief-ball so as to hit one of the players. If he 
succeeds, that player becomes Monkey. 

If unsuccessful, the Lame Monkey may hop 
after his ball and continue to throw until he 
accomplishes his object, but if he chances to put 
both feet to the ground, he seeks safety instantly 
in rushing back to base, while all the other play- 
ets fall upon him, scourging him with their whips 
until he has reached that place of secufity. The 
Monkey is then considered to have been igno- 
miniously defeated, and another election is held to 
fill his office. 
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[I¥ERARY NO*ICES. 


From D. LotHrop & Co., Boston :— 
ENTERTAINMENTS; comprising directions for 

holiday merry-makings, new programmes for 

amateur performances, and many novel Sunday- 
school exercises; collected and edited by Lizzie 

W. Champney. 

The volume before us is a compilation of matter 
intended for festivals for children, especially those 
belonging to Sunday-schools. How far it is desira- 
ble to use sacred subjects for mere amusement, is a 
matter of doubt, but there is certainly precedent for 
it from the days of church “ miracle plays” to the 
present time; and for the use of those who wish to 
arrange entertainments for children’s gatherings, 
this book seems valuable. The table of contents 
includes exercises for Temperance gatherings, 
Fourth of July, Missionary concerts, Decoration 
day, Thanksgiving and Christmas. Principally, 
however, they are intended for use at Sunday-school 
exhibitions and concerts. 





From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. :— 

THE GHOST OF REDBROOK ; A novel, by the 
author of“ The Odd Trump,” ** Harwood,” * The 
Lacy Diamonds,”’ etc. 

The author of the “ Ghost of Redbrook” delights 
in involved plots, heroes who have various names, 
and a veil of mysticism over his romances, The 
book before us sustains his previous reputation in 
all these respects, and is a well written and interest- 
ing romance, keeping the reader pleasantly puzzled 
as to “who is who,” and “ what is what,” until the 
conclusion triumphantly puts everybody and every 
thing in the right place, ineluding the “ ghost.”’ 
There is not a dull line in the book. 

CLARE AND BEBE, a novel, by the author of 
“His Heart's Desire.” 

A pretty but sad story of the varying fortunes of 
two young girls whose love is entirely opposed to the 
schemes of a worldly mother. The characters are 
strongly drawn, and the story well told and interest- 
ing. 

FLITTERS, TATTERS, AND THE COUNSEL- 
LOR, a story by the author of * The Hon. Miss 
Ferrard,” “ Hogan, M. P.,"’ etc. 

A short but most clever little sketch of three street 
Arabs in Dublin, and in the history of two days in- 
cludes comedy and tragedy in a wonderfully woven 
net. The book must have been written by a close 
observer of these poor little waifs, whose home and 
school are the wide streets, and the strong contrast 
of character between the three children in the last 
touching scene is a masterpiece of writing. 


From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

A ROGUE'S LIFE, FROM HIS BIRTH TOHIS 

MARRIAGE, by Wilkie Collins. 

A reprint in the Handy Volume Series of a story 
written many years ago for ‘ Household Words," 
and showing that the author was young and full of 
vivacity in description; it is full of rollicking 
spirit and interest. In his preface the author says: 

“ The critical reader may possibly notice a tone 
of almost boisterous gayety in certain parts of these 





imaginary confessions. I can only plead in defense, 
that the story offers the faithful reflection of a very 
happy time in my past life. It was written at Paris, 
when I had Charles Dickens for a near neighbor 
and a daily companion, and when my leisure hours 
were joyously passed with many other friends, all 
associated with literature and art, of whom the ad- 
mirable comedian Regnier is now the only survivor. 
Ti revising of these pages has been to me a 
melancholy task. I can only hope that they may 
cheer the sad moments of others. The Rogue may 
surely claim two merits at least in the eyes of the 
new generation : he is never serious for two moments 
together ; and he ‘ doesn't take long to read.’”” 

THE ATTIC PHILOSOPHER IN PARIS; or, 
a Peep at the World from a Garret, being the 

ournal of a Happy Man. From the French of 
mile Souvestre. 

Another of the Handy Volume Series, and one 
of those altogether perfect creations of genius that 
are beyond all possibility of blame and far above 
praise. The “Attic Philosopher” is a most ex- 
quisite poem, in which is reflected a soul at peace 
with God and men, a heart full of love for all things 
animate and inanimate upon earth. It is impossible 
for any one to read this tender, loving story, so full 
of both practical and theoretical Christianity, and 
not be the better for it. 

From S. R. WELLS & Co., New York:—* 
HOW TO GROW HANDSOME; or Hints to- 

wards Physical Perfection, and the Philosophy of 

Human Beauty. Showing how to acquire and 

retain bodily symmetry, health and vigor, secure 

long life, and avoid the infirmities and deformities 
ofage. By D. H. Jacques, author of “ The 

Temperaments.” ® 

From T. B. PETERSON & BrRos., Philadelphia :— 
THE ABBE'S. TEMPTATION, %y Emile Zola, 

author of “ L’Assommoir,” translated by John 

Stirling. 

MARKOF, THE RUSSIAN VIOLINIST, by 
Henry Greville, author of “ Dosia,” * Souia,”’ 
etc., etc. 

A musical novel, written in Henry Greville's 
usual dramatic style, The character of Victor, the 
deformed brother of the artist, is one of unusual in- 
terest and beauty. 
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Down by the sea, where the curling waves and 
white sand are inviting tired city eyes and feet to 
rest and refresh themselves, we hope many of our 
readers are enjoying such scenes as Mr. Darley 
portrays for them in “The First Bath.” Itis rather 
a formidable change for four years old to view, from 
the little tub in the home nursery to the wide ocean 
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whose high crested waves seem waiting to swallow 
up the curly head. The laughing girls resting on 
the sands are accustomed evidently to the surf, and 
ready to initiate the baby into the mysteries of 
ducking and splashing, whenever he can be coaxed 
from the nurse’s arms. 

Good health to all who may open this page when 
the August breezes come laden with the salt sea air! 

In our fashion plate this month we give some 
novelties just imported, in the trimming and draping 
of costumes for mid-summer. 

The “ Novelty” page is a pattern for a useful little 
bag which all ladies use more or less. It is an es- 
tablished fact that the hairs combed out in daily 
dressing the hair make far prettier additions to the 
coiffure than any that can be bought, as the match 
must be perfect. Ladies therefore save these hairs, 
and a bag that can be hung beside the toilet glass is 
the most convenient receptacle for them. . 

In our fashion pages will be found patterns for a 
new style of collar and cuffs, a design for a toilet 
table, costumes for ladies and children, hats, under- 
garments, coiffures, mantles; and the work depart- 
ment is rich in a variety of articles that will furnish 
pleasant employment when it is ‘‘ really too hot to do 
anything but fancy work.” 

The “German Polka” is a lively, pretty air that 
will make young feet tingle to keep stepin the 
measure of the dance. 

In our literary department will be found a variety 
of interesting stories and poems by Estelle Thom- 
son, Ethel Tane, Ella Rodman Church, May Croly, 
and other well-known authors, while the two novels, 
“A Rosebud Garden of Girls,” and “A Gentle 
Belle,” increase in interest with every page. 

The recipes given this month are for a ‘‘ Garden 
Party,” and are suited to the season and occasion, 
all of them having been ¢ested, 





HINTS ON HOME ADORNMENT. 
NUMBER TWENTY-ONE, 

Terra-cotta and articles of wood, may be prettily 
crnamented in imitation of Japanese lacquer, the 
noted inlaid wood work of Europe, the ‘ damas- 
cened” ware of Spain, the ebony and ivory combi- 
nations of Turkey and Egypt, etc. Vases, etc,, of 
terra-cotta should be sandpapered and coated with 
linseed oil in the first place—as in directions for 
imitation Limoges ware in last article—then after 
the oil is thoroughly dried, a coat of lampblack 
(tube paint) mixed with ‘‘ Japan’’ should be given 
to the article. When this is dry, varnish with copal, 
and when that has dried proceed to decorate with 
bronze powder mixed with mastic varnish. and ap- 
plied with small camel's hair brush. When this has 
been done, put away for a day in a warm, dry place ; 
touch up some parts of the design again with the gilt 
(bronze powder mixed with mastic as before) to 
make them brighter and produce a shaded effect in 
the decoration, and finally give another coat of 
copal varnish. For imitation red lacquer, use ver- 
milion paint, and proceed as above. For drown, 
use vermilion mixed with a little lampblack, For 
any of this imitation lacquer, before giving the /as¢ 
coat of copal (and before the former one is quite 
dry) if a little of the dry bronze powder is shaken on 





in spots, ‘“* here and th::re,"" and then blown off, leav- 
ing a little to adhere to the varnish, it will better 
imitate the work of the Japanese artists, who vary 
their designs with these queer dashes and “ spatters”’ 
of the gilding. For wooden boxes, etc., to be dec- 
orated in this style, it will not be necessary to use 
the sandpaper, or to coat with oil, so they can be 
more rapidly finished than terra-cotta. Vases dec- 
orated to imitate lacquer will only be suitable to 
hold grasses or pressed ferns, etc., as they will not 
hold water without injury to the exterior. Boxes, 
etc., ornamented to simulate the ‘‘ damascened” or 
metal-inlaid work of Spain, should first receive 
a coat of lampblack, and then one of carriage 
varnish, When a Moorish or arabesque pattern— 
most suitable for this work—has been chosen and 
drawn out in proper size, three kinds of the bronze 
powder (copper, silver and gold) should be pre- 
pared as for the lacquer work, and applied on the 
black pcinted wood, carrying out the design, Paint 
some portions of this pattern with the copper, and 
others with the silver and gold, blending and inter- 
lacing them according to fancy, and the effect pro- 
duced will be that of iron inlaid with the three other 
metals. 

At public libraries, books on decoration can be 
referred to (Owen Jones's Grammar of Ornament, 
etc.,) from which suitable designs can be copied. 

For the imitation Turkish and Egyptian work of 
ebony and ivory, it will be necessary to have nice 
boxes, book racks (or whatever other articles you 
fancy) made by a skillful cabinet maker. The wood 
should be the ‘‘ white wood"’ used by piano makers, 
etc. This is probably pear wood, and is close 
grained, and can be nicely smoothed with finest 
sand-paper. Draw the design on rather thin paper 
and transfer it to the wood by means of the oiled 
papers, which are sold for the purpose, at artist's 
furnishing stores. Then with smail camel's hair 
brush fill in all round the pattern with lampblack 
(tube oil pant) mixed with turpentine. This will 
dry quickly, sink into the wood, and produce lustre- 
less, dead black, similar to ebony ; and on this the 
design—left in the natural color of the wood, will 
contrast well, and resemble the yellowish white of 
inlaid ivory, Be careful, when using the brush 
close to the design, not to have it very full of paint, 
or it will spread and run over the outline of the por- 
tions which should be left uncolored to represent 
the ivory. A second coat of the black paint may 
be necessary after the first has become thoroughly 
dry; and by “ spreading’’ the brush when applying 
the paint, it will cause it to flow more evenly and 
prevent its becoming streaked or settling in lines 
and ridges. E. B.C. 


POISON IN THE PEACH-STONE.—The following 
item from the Scientific American is worthy of heed 
and remembrance by all parents: 

“ A fatal case of poisoning by peach-stones, which 
is noted in the French papers as having recently oc- 
curred in Paris, should serve as a warning to families 
in which children are allowed to look after them- 
selves for hours at atime, Probably very few adults 
themselves know how poisonous peach-stones are. 
The victim of the recent accident in Paris selected 
the stones of a number of peaches, and, obtaiming a 
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hammer, when left alone, broke them open and in- 
dustriously ate them; the result being that he was 
fatally poisoned by hydrocyanic (prussic) acid. It 
is well to explain what quantity of poison the peach 
stone possesses. Writers on toxicology state that 
one ounce of the kernels contains about one grain of 
pure prussic acid, and this quantity, it is well known, 
is sufficient to kill any adult person. Even two- 
thirds of a grain has very often proved fatal, and 
indeed may well be regarded as a fatal dose for any 
child.” 


To CurE A COLD.—A bad cold, like measles or 
mumps, or other ailments, will run its course in 
about ten days, in spite of what may be done for it, 
unless remedial means are employed within forty- 
eight hours of its conception. Many a useful Tife 
may be spared to be increasingly useful, by cutting 
a cold short off, in the following safe and simple 
manner: On the first day of taking a cold, there is 
a very unpleasant sensation of chilliness. ‘The 
moment you observe this, go to your room and stay 
there—keep it at such a temperature as will entirely 
prevent this chilly feeling, even if it requirés roo® 
of Fahrenheit. In addition, put your feet in water, 
half leg deep, as hot as you can bear it, adding hot 
water from time to time, for fifteen minutes, $0 that 
the water shall be hotter when you take your feet 
out than when you put them in; then dry them 
thoroughly, and put on warm, thick woolen stock- 
ings, even if it be summer, for sutnmer colds are 
the most dangerous, and for twenty-four hours éat 
not an atom of food, but drink as largely as you 
desire of any kind of warm teas, and at the end of 
that time, if not sooner, the cold will be effectually 
broken, without any medicine whatever. Efficient 
as the above measures are, not one in a thousand 
will attend to them, led on as men are by the hope 
that a cold will pass off itself; nevertheless this article 
will now and then pass under the eye of a wise man, 
who does not choose to run the double risk of tak- 
ing physic and dying too. 

Upon investigation we find that Madame Rowley's 
Medicated Toilet Mask is recommended by eminent 
medical experts to be the only rational means for 
beautifying and preserving the complexion. A 
descriptive treatise, containing testimony of well- 
known society ladies, is mailed gratuitously by The 
Toilet Mask Co,, 1164 Broadway, N. Y. 


It may be of some value to housekeepers who 
have marble-top furniture, to know that the common 
solution of gum arabic is an excellent absorbent. 
and will remove dirt, etc., from marble. First, 
Brush the dust off the piece to be cleaned, then 
apply with a brush a good coat of gum arabic, about 
the consistency of thick office mucilage, expose it 
to the sun or dry wind, or both. In a short time it 
will crack and peel off. If all the gum should not 
peel off, wash it with clean water and a clean cloth. 
Of course, if the first application does not have the 
desired effect, it should be applied again. Second, 


Make a paste with soft soap and whiting, wash the 
marble with it, and then leave a coat of paste upon 
it for two or three days. Afterward wash off with 
warm (mot hot) water and soap. 





THE BEsT INHERITANCE.—You are rich, and 
your children may inherit your riches. You are 
poor, but your children may be rich. You are tal- 
ented, and your children may inherit your talents, 
But you cannot convey to them by will your educa- 
tion, your principles or your religion, These are 
to be impressed upon them, not by one act but by 
the constant, persevering efforts of your daily life. 
But under “ the grace of God” they may become, 
and they will become, what we most desire them 
and, in nine cases out of ten, will be reprints of 
ourselves. Let us learn, then, to “show piety at 
homie,” — Rev. Dr. Hooper. 





INCOMBUSTIBLE WRITING PAPER.—Two Sal- 
amanca savants have invented an incombustible 
writing-paper which is warranted to resist the most 
intense heat. A single sheet will carbonize, but will 
not burn, while if a roll of paper be placed in a 
raging fire, although the outside leaves and the ex- 
treme edges may carbonize, the interior will remain 
unaltered, and the writing or printing will be per- 
fectly legible. Papers already written or printed 
upon may undergo the process of preparation with- 
out injury. This invention is worth looking into by 
all who rejoice in the possession of title-deeds of 
estates and valuable manuscripts, Possibly, some 
may even wish to give an imperishable ‘hature in 
this way, to their sentimental correspondence ; but 
we beg these to pause and consider awhile before 
doing anything so rash. 


SINCE 1865 the number of female students entered 
for the course at the Faculty of Medicine in Paris 
has been thirty-two. Of this number nine have 
graduated, viz.: Mmes. Garrett, 1870; Putnam, 
1871; Bres, 1875; Ribars, 1876; Barker, Bovell, 
Ocamkoff, Gortschakoff and Dahms, 1877. The 
number at present studying in Paris is twenty- 
three, of whom six are English, twelve Russian, 
and five French. 


HYPOCHONDRIA.—It is well to guard our health, 
and preserve the casket confided to our keeping 
But many persons take care of themselves in a spirit 
so idle, so selfish, so perverted, that it may be justly 
called misplaced. Men are less likely to do this 
than women, because most men have full occupa- 
tion; while, unfortunately, multitudes of women 
have only one-half (or less) of the work they need. 
One cause of the more delicate health of women, as 
compared with men, is this constant attention to self. 

Many writers on health injure the health of their 
readers by urging upon them a morbid introversion. 
Weare told to watch ourselves; we are informed of 
the symptoms of dangerous diseases ; we are warned 
by dreadful examples, until we are ready to wish for 
a skylight set in that we might watch every piece of 
beefsteak safely through the process of digestion. 

It is the easiest thing in the world for a nervous 
person to become the prey of hypochondria, and 
then farewell to usefulness and honor. Many an 
imaginative woman who has not found enough 
work, strenuous and absorbing, to take her mind 
off from herself, is to-day a half-invalid, when some 
stern necessity for work (self-imposed it may be) 
would have made her a healthy and happy woman, 
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FASHIONS. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent nagtentiens for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Lditress of the Fashion will hereafter exe- 
cute commissions for amy who may desire it, with the 
charge of a small for the time and research re 
quired. Spring autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, 
jewelry, envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s ward- 
robes, mantillas, and mantelets will be chosen with a view 
to economy as well as taste; and boxes or for- 
warded by express to any of the country. For the 
last, distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
ag the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 

ck. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
—— final. be ~~ ne 

nstructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied 
a note of the height, complexion, as gan style of the 
person, on which much in b 

The publishers of the v's Boox have no interest in 
this department, and know nothing of its transactions : 
whether the person sending the order is or is not a subscri- 
ber to the Lapy’s Boox, the Fashion Editress does not 


Orders, accompanied by checks ‘ad the pr expend- 


iture, are to be addressed to the care of the Godey's 
—_ s Book Publishing (Limited). 
‘eo order will be at: 


to unless the —* first 

received. Neither the Editors nor the Publishers will 

be accountable for losses that may occur in remitting. 
DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking dress of two shades of gray 
cotton satime. The underskirt is trimmed with al- 
ternate pleated ruffles of the two shades, the over- 
dress which is quite short is bouffant at the sides, and 
is trimmed with torchon lace, jacket bodice fastened 
by a strap at the waist, vest of white pique trimmed 
with torchon lace. Hat of gray chip trimmed with 
gray silk illusion scarf, which is brought around the 
neck, feather and flower at one side. Gray satine 
parasol trimmed with lace to match dress. 

Fig. 2.—Carriage dress of lilac silk and figured 
satin striped grenadine. The front part of under- 
skirt of dress is made of the grenadine over silk, 
trimmed around the bottom with a deep plaiting of 
silk edged on both sides with a knife plaiting. The 
overdress is of the silk, very short in front, shirred 
upon each side of the front breadth of underskirt, and 
falling down very low in the back, trimmed with a 
quilling, looped on the sides with ribbon bows. 
Jacket bodice with vest and cuffs of the grenadine. 
Lilac chip bonnet trimmed with ribbon, gauze and 
feathers. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress of écru pongee and moss 
green silk. The dress is made with one skirt and 
polonaise, the skirt trimmed with lengthwise pleated 
pieces, which are inserted at regular intervals. The 
front part of polonaise is draped in folds, the edge 
of it trimmed with folds of the silk, the back, with 
merely a band. A basque is outlined by folds of 
silk, the same also trims the bodice and sleeves. 
fcru chip bonnet trimmed with ribbon and flowers 
of the two colors, 

Fig. 4.—Evening dress of plain, pink silk, striped 
silk and satin, and white silk, The front of skirt is 
made entirely of white silk trimmed with a narrow 
plaiting across the bottom and three rows of Mech- 
lin lace above it, put on rounding. The back of 
skirt is of the plain, pink silk, with the same plaiting 
extending around it as is upon the front of the skirt; 
the polonaise is of the striped silk, is open in front, 





and short, trimmed with fringe, surplice neck with 
kerchief of white lace fastened with a rose, elbow 
sleeves. Small lace cap with roses and ribbon upon 
it; these caps are now worn by very young ladies. 

Fig. 5.—Evening dress of blue silk tissues and 
plain white; the underskirt is of the blue silk 
trimmed with a plaiting, the front of overdress is of 
the white shirred lengthwise and trimmed with Rus- 
sian lace, the back is of the blue and very bouffant, 
it is looped with ribbon bows. Basque bodice, sur- 
plice neck and elbow sleeves, folds of white silk il- 
lusion trimmed with lace finish the neck of the 
bodice. 

Pig. 5.—Suit for boy of five years, blouse and 
pants, made of dark gray cloth trimmed with braid 
and buttons; this blouse is worn with a belt and is 
at present a very fashionable style of dress for boys, 
and is equally well adapted to wash goods, as to 
velvet, cloth or flannel, 

DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Dress for girl of six years made of white 
pique, it is made in the princess form with an inside 
vest buttoned all the way down the front to within 
two inches of the bottom of skirt, where it is turned 
back to show a kilting; the bodice is turned back at 
the throat with thin muslin underwaist to show be- 
neath. White chip hat trimmed with white satin 
ribbon and field daisies. 

Fig. 2.—Dress for girl of five years, made of blue 
batiste ; the underdress is made in the princess form 
trimmed with white embroidery, the overdress is 
trimmed with tabs bound with white braid, and 
trimmed with buttons. White chip hat trimmed 
with blue ribbon and feather. 

Fig. 3.—Suit for boy of six years, made of white 
flannel ; it is made with jacket, vest and short trows- 
ers, and is bound with navy blue silk braid. Hat 
of yellow straw with blue ribbon around it. 

Fig. 4.—Dress for girl of nine years made of écru 
and pale blue; the underskirt, sleeves, and back of 
polonaise are of the écru bunting, the vest, coliar 
and cuffs of the pale blue damassee. 

Fig. 5.—Dress for little girl made of pale pink 
cambric ; the front is plaited, and has a sash of rib- 
bon across the waist; the over part of dress is plain, 
trimmed with white insertion and embroidery. 
White muslin cap trimmed with pink ribbon. 

Fig. 6.—Long lace mitt to be worn with elbow 
sleeves; it can be trimmed with ribbon bows to 
match the dress with which it is worn. 

Figs. 7 and 8.—Front and back view of dress for 
girl of ten years, made of gray beige ; the fringe scarf 
is made of silk of the same color. The back is 
semi-fitting, and the front is trimmed with braid and 
buttons. Linen collar and cuffs edged with em- 
broidery. Leghorn hat trimmed with ivory ribbon 
and peacock breast. 

Fig. 9.—Lady’s house dress made of brown satin, 
light brown beige and brown and white tartan. The 
tablier is of tartan, and a scarf of beige, forming 
upright folds, crosses it. The long bodice is but- 
toned down the centre, and the basque is of tartan 
to match the tablier. The back of the skirt is 
formed of alternate kiltings of beige and satin, a bow 
and loops of satin ribbon holding the plaits in place. 
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A similar bow is placed at the termination of the 
bodice. The collar and sleeves are trimmed with 
satin, 

Fig. 10.—White chip hat for lady, trimmed with 
figured gauze, and small and large pink flowers, 

Figs. 1x and 12,—Fashionable modes of trimming 
dress sleeves. 

Fig. 13.—Walking dress of black silk made with 
two skirts, the lower one trimmed with three plait- 
ings, the upper one is simply corded and looped 
with ribbon bows. Mantelet visites made of silk 
trimmed with lace, see extra full size diagram 
pattern. Black chip bonnet trimmed with old gold 
and black feathers. 

Fig. 14.—Gored dress for little girl, made of plain 
and plaid gingham; the kilting under the tabs 
around the bottom of dress, band above, collar and 
cuffs are of the plain, the rest of the plaid. 

Fig. 15.—Fashionable coiffure arranged in waves 
and puffs, with jet flowers at one side towards the 
front. 

Fig. 16.—Under bodice cut square neck, and 
trimmed with pleated ruffling and tucking. : 

Figs. 17 and 18.—Chemise’and drawers to match 
made of Lonsdale cambric muslin, and trimmed 
with tucks, and torchon lace and insertion. 

Fig. 19.—Bonnet of gray chip, trimmed with two 
shades of blue ribbon and flowers. 

Fig. 20.—Fichu of iris gauze, trimmed with 
Breton lace. The fichu is rounded both at the 
front and back, and is edged with the lace. A 
bouillonne encircles the throat with lace; and from 
beneath it the lace descends en spirade to form a jabot 
which terminates with two favs, A tuft of azaleas 
at the waist. 

Fig. 21.—Fichu plastron made of crepe lisse ; the 
plaited plastron forms a fan both at the upper and 
lower edge, and is kept in place in the centre witha 
ribbon bow. The revers are embroidered with silk, 
the color of the bow. It is trimmed with Breton 
lace, and the plastron is fastened at the side. 

Fig. 22.—Kid mitt with embroidered back, and 
laced upon the upper part of the arm, 

Figs. 23, 24 and 25.—Collar, sleeve and handker- 
chief for demi toilette, both fresh and simple for day 
wear. The materials required are embroidered 
insertion and a festooned plaiting of nainsook 
muslin, The collarette and sleeves have two rows 
of plaiting falling downwards, and one row standing 
upwards, The handkerchief is also trimmed with 
plaitings to correspond. 

Fig. 26.—Fancy cap made of valenciennes lace, 
and loops and ends of satin ribbon, 

Fig. 27.—Walking dress for lady, made of black 
grenadine ; the lower skirt is trimmed with a plaited 
ruffle; the front of overdress is made of narrow 
bands, laid in folds across, and falling in tabs at the 
bottom ; the back is plain, basque bodice with vest. 
Black chip bonnet trimmed with black ribbon, lace, 
and gay colored flowers. 

Fig. 28.—Walking dress of navy blue percale ; 
the skirt is trimmed around the bottom with a deep 
plaited ruffle; above this a scarf cut in turrets; 
drapery in the back. Basque bodice with vest of 
striped blue and white. Navy blue straw bonnet 
trimmed with flowers and ribbon. 





Fig. 29.—Walking dress of écru bunting; the 
underskirt is in kilt pleats; the overdress is edged 
with a narrow pleating. Deep jacket bodice with 
vest of black velvet. fcru chip hat trimmed with 
écru feathers and black velvet. 

Fig. 30.—Carriage dress of sapphire blue silk and 
gauze ; the underskirt is of the silk, trimmed with a 
pleating; the overdress and basque waist are of the 
gauze; the side of overskirt is shirred, and it is 
trimmed with a narrow plaiting in front, deep in the 
back. Vest to basque of silk, White chip bonnet 
trimmed with ribbon and flowers to match dress in 
color. 

Fig. 31.—Traveling dress of gray beige made with 
skirt and sacque, trimmed with wool braid. Gray 
straw bonnet trimmed with gray feathers, ribbon, 
and crimson roses, 

Figs. 32 and 33.—Front and back view of lady's 
walking dress, made of plain myrtle green silk, and 
striped Pekin satin. The bottom of skirt is trimmed 
with a bias band of satin, the sides, vest, drapery, 
collar, and sleeves are also of the satin, The back 
skirt is trimmed with narrow pleatings, over which 
the scarf drapery falls. White straw hat faced with 
green velvet, and long ostrich feather and velvet 
trimming it. 

Figs. 34, 35, 36, and 37.—For descriptions see 
work department. 

Our diagram pattern this month is of a mantelet 
visite for a lady; this style of out-door covering is 
going to be very fashionable for early autumn. Our 
pattern consists of three pieces forming one-half of 
mantelet—the back and upper portion of sleeve— 
which are in one; the front, the under part of sleeve. 
The last (which is the smallest piece) must first be 
joined to the upper part of sleeve, commencing from 
the two notches on the edges of the paper. The 
second joining must be from the neck (where there 
is one notch) to the top of the shoulder; the last 
join is to run the two pieces together over the 
shoulder and down the front as far as the sleeve re- 
quires it. The square piece, which is a continuation 
of the peplum point, must be attached to an inner 
band, so as tokeep the mantle in place, Trimming 
may be laid on to simulate a waistcoat, as the square 
step in the centre of the front represents a waistcoat. 
Cashmere, silk, or the same material as the costume, 
may be used for this mantelet visite. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR AUGUSY. 


It has so long been customary, even for summer, 
to choose for outdoor costumes either very unob- 
trusive grays or browns, black or dark olives, greens, 
etc., that we have grown accustomed to it, and it is 
quite startling to see how many more bright colors 
have become fashionable for all toilettes. There is 
quite a change in this matter, and some of the new 
materials and their trimmings are gay in the extreme. 
Noticeable amongst them are the cambrics and the 
washing foulards, which, while they recall those 
worn long ago, are a very great improvement upon 
them, both in design and coloring. 

We have seen some dresses made of these mater- 
ials which formed part of a bridal trousseau of a 
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young lady. One made of a thick cambric had an 
écru ground with a pattern going over it of pink 
hawthorn. The skirt was quite short, and orna- 
mented with three ruffles, very finely kilted, of 
plain pink cambric. These ruffles were of different 
depths, the bottom one being five inches, the next 
four, the upper three, and were put on about two 
inches apart, with an embroidered open-work inser- 
tion, above which they formed their own heading. 
The overskirt, which opened in front and formed 
paniers, was edged with a deep ruffle of embroidery 
to match the insertion above, which was a narrow 
kilted ruffle of pink, put on like the flounces of the 
skirt with a band of insertion. The back of the 
overskirt, which consisted of one long straight 
breadth, under which the edges of the panier 
were drawn up, was trimmed to correspond, and 
draped with bows of broad pink ribbon. The 
bodice, pointed both back and front, was quite un- 
trimmed, save for a ruffle of embroidery at the 
throat, and was piped with pink. The sleeves had 
ruffies of embroidery, and above that finely pleated 
ones of cambric, upon which were bows of pink 
ribbon. The hat was of fancy straw, with a brim 
turned up in front and waved behind, lined with 
pink satin, and trimmed with pink and white haw- 
thorn, and white Breton lace. The stockings to be 
worn with this dress (for one must always have 
stockings to wear with a dress now, to be in the 
present fashion) were pink Lisle thread ones, em- 
broidered all the way up the front in white silk. 

Another morning toilet was also of cambric of 
two kinds, one plain dove-color, and the other a 
white with a dove-colored pattern running over it. 
The front of the short skirt was covered with broad 
folds of the two materials placed alternately, and 
behind was adeep kilted flounce of plain gray. The 
princess tunic was of the figured cambric, turned up 
faveuse fashion in front, with a lining of gray, and 
tied back with a large bow of crimson satin. The 
sleeves had narrow kiltings of gray, and the buttons 
were ivory ones. The hat was very pretty; it was 
made of fine white chip, trimmed with a ruche of 
white silk cut bias and frayed at the edges, witha 
half wreath of daisies, both Marguerites and the 
small field ones, mixed with moss and grass. The 
brim was turned up on side, and lined with drawn 

crimson satin. Stockings of gray Lisle thread, em- 
” broidered elaborately with crimson silk. 

An old material, charming, but abandoned and 
forgotten to the point of appearing altogether new 
to the present generation, has re-appeared ; this is 
challie, with printed designs on a satin ground. 
Everything ancient is now fashionable ; many hand- 
some summer dresses are being made of challie. It 
is, however, an expensive material, and will not be 
able to be generally adopted ; but there are so many 
beautiful fabrics and goods this season, that we need 
not make ourselves unhappy about that which is 
beyond our reach, simply because dame Fashion 
decrees that an old fashion is to be revived. 

The dress all in one piece, that is to say, without 
tunic, second skirt, or polonaise, is very generally 
worn, This dress is arranged in a fashion to simu- 
late a second skirt, a tunic, or a polonaise, by drap- 
ing. pleating, or turning up its breadths, but it is 





nevertheless in one piece as regards the skirt. The 
corsage is separate in the shape of a jacket or 
casaquin, the latter with pleated fronts and back. 
It is known one of the most recent fashions are paniers 
continuing from the corsage; now we will tell our 
readers how this fashion can be carried out, without, 
as many think they must, and have done, by dis- 
carding the dresses they have worn. Suppose the 
dress has a separate overdress, short, and in conse- 
quence of this, for some time laid aside as out of 
date, and abandoned by fashion. In this case, take 
the overdress, cut it into two paniers, attach them 
to the under edge of the corsage, and so the old 
dress is transformed into a modern and fashionable 
garment, with but little trouble and no extra expense. 

For evening wear there are paniers made entirely 
of light flowers, such as jasmine, clematis, etc. The 
fashion extends even to bridal toilettes, for which 
are prepared paniers made of orange blossoms, 
There are also scarfs of flowers, worn like the broad 
ribbons of officials, These are youthful, gay, and 
very pretty when worn with a white dress of silk or 
transparent muslin. Another fancy is the scarf of 
India muslin, tobe worn in the streets as lace scarfs 
formerly were. It is tied closely around the neck, 
with a bow in front; the ends hang down, have 
pleated Breton lace across them, and are tied with 
narrow ribbon to give them the appearance of a 
tassel, 

New mask veils are of the Breton lace, and may 
be either black or white. The net covering the face 
has tiny dots wrought in it, usually two or three in 
a group, and the edge is finished with Breton lace 
two or three inches wide. Longer veils, to be 
crossed behind the head and tied under the chin, are 
made of black net dotted with gold thread. The 
newest grenadine scarf veils are of tan cclor or light 
blue, with a gay Roman striped border on each 
selvedge. 

The Papillon bow is the pretty headdress for the 
house. It is made of full puffed loops of India 
muslin with Breton lace mixed with it, and is more 
compact in shape than the long-looped Alsacian 
bows. A smaller butterfly bow is shown as a cravat 
bow. Caps composed entirely of flowers, are, in a 
measure, taking the place of those cornposed of silk, 
satin, or gauze. Some have very large, full blown 
roses entirely covering the crown, and the border 
formed of leaves placed over a frill of lace. Others 
are of moss, which is most beautifully imitated now, 
and the real moss carefully dyed and prepared is 
also used, with sprays of flowers intermixed. A 
very becoming headdress we noticed worn by a 
brunette, was made of crimson India silk with bows 
of black and gold, and a border of tiny gold coins, 
which gave quite an Eastern effect and was vastly 
becoming. 

New pocket handkerchiefs of sheer linen cambric 
have Breton insertion forming a cross through the 
middle of the handkerchief, then passing around it as 
a border, with an edge of Breton lace. Pilainer 
handkerchiefs have an initial done in colored em- 
broidery in one corner, while the edge is merely 
scalloped with red or blue. 

Fichus of white silk muslin, or else of lisse, are 
squares doubled in three-cornered shape, and all the 
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edge bordered with insertion, in which the Breton 
design is done in colors. A fine knife-pleating of 
Breton lace edges the insertion, and the ends are 
caught together at the waist by a bouquet of rose- 
buds, or of yellow buttercups, a moss rose, or some 
favorite flower. 

A novelty for trimming dresses and for lingerie, 
is the painted lace introduced bya French lady, who 
painted a quantity herself to trim a very elegant 
evening dress. The flowers, which in the lace are 
closely copied from nature are painted in natural 
colors, and it forms a very pretty trimming, but (as 
it will not wash) rather an extravagant one. An 
enormous quantity of lace continues to be used not 
only for the trimming of dresses, but for lingerie. 
The cravats and jabots of lace are very voluminous, 
and requires a great many yards to make them full 
enough. For these the Breton lace still remains the 
favorite, being inexpensive, pretty, and light; and it 
is almost the only lace that looks well pleated, as it 
is now so gererally used. 

Bonnets are almost entirely covered with flowers, 
either the chip trimmed with them, or composed of 
moss similar to the headdresses spoken of ; some are 
made entirely of the moss with just a few flowers. 
A pretty one is composed entirely of brown and 
green moss, white Breton lace, and pink rosebuds. 
Another is made of elder flowers and leaves, with a 
frill of lace just showing under the brim, and strings 
of shot silk, green and white. One of black chip 
has the brim covered with rose leaves, and on the 
left side where it turns up, showing a lining of black 
satin, is a cluster of tea roses and a butterfly. 
Another chip bonnet has the brim embroidered with 
poppies in crimson silk, and is trimmed witha scarf 
of black gauze, a plume of black feathers, and a 
bouquet of poppies. A white chip bonnet with a 
very broad brim waved behind, is embroidered with 
forget-me-nots and their leaves, and lined with blue 
to match. The only trimming consists of a single 
white feather, almost uncurled, fastened by a bow 
of white satin, lined with blue. 

Although the summer is so far advanced, we still 
see new goods appearing; new grenadines have a 
narrow stripe or chintz coloring on a thin black 
mesh, alternating with a velvet stripe, the effect both 
rich and novel. What are called the “ sewing silk” 
grenadines, appear with the addition of a tiny, bro- 
caded figure, and there are other grenadines in 
which a brocaded stripe alternates with a velvet one. 
Bunting continues very popular, and is much im- 
proved, being now a fine, soft, semi-transparent 
fabric, with a touch of woolly warmth. It is un- 
crushable, and makes excellent seaside costumes. 
The delicate white bunting, also called “‘ gaseline,” 
is worn by young girls, and is trimmed with kiltings 
of the same, and with blue and pink satin ribbons. 

But summer dressing is a difficult problem to all 
except the wealthy, notwithstanding the variety 
offered by manufacturers. The beauty of summer 
dressing is its lightness and freshness, and as we 
have before stated, cottons this year are so exquisite 
that they rival silk in appearance, and, when they 
are made up after a good model, they are as attrac- 
tive as those that cost double. But, cui dono, they 
are not silk, and their destiny is the wash tub, and 





apres—unless the laundress is mistress of her art, the 
resemblance to the fresh bright toilette when new, 
is entirely gone. They are streaked and stiffened 
with starch, ironed out of shape, and made to look 
glossy, because they have been pressed on the right 
side. Hence, with all the beautiful cotton fabrics 
that we have now, the rith are the ones that mostly 
enjoy wearing them, and not those who should enjoy 
them. This could be remedied, to some extent, if 
a fairly intelligent head presided over the wash-tub, 
and used strained bran water instead of soap and 
starch, and ironed the dress on the wrong side, and 
aimed at making the cotton as little stiff and as 
much like new as possible. But instead of this so- 
lution of the problem, the majority fall back on black 
grenadines and summer silks that will not “ show 
dirt ;"" because they are safe and durable, and can 
be worn on a majority of occasions. 

In children’s fashions much nowadays depends 
upon the small points of fashion. Percales are sold 
so extremely low that if wisely selected and made up 
by a pretty pattern, they form such an inexpensive 
and pretty dress as to be within the means of all. 
Jardiniere embroideries, which set off everything 
upon which they are used, form a pretty trimming, 
and are sold at a very trifling cost. The blouse 
dress is very popular this summer, especially so, 
perhaps, as it is now called the Pinafore. A kilt 
skirt is the general accompaniment of the blouse 
waist, and such skirts are either altogether plain, or 
they have a band or two of gay plaid, or a solid 
color if the fabric is checked, either down the 
centre, front or around the bottom of the skirt. 
Dresses of bunting of any light shade for summer 
are frequently made with a skirt which has a side 
pleating around the bottom, and above a turned up 
overskirt. For a biue bunting, a border of gay 
plaid Louisine silk is placed across the pleating and 
repeated on the turned upoverskirt. The extended 
centre or back breadth is similarly trimmed, and the 
puffed effect above is excellent. Simulated button 
holes on the sides of the reversed front are also of 
the plaid. The basque worn with this skirt and 
overskirt has a vest piece or plastron of the plaid, 
and the cuffs and collar show a mixture of plaid and 
plain materials. A huge bow of the plaid silk 1s 
placed at the back of the basque, the ends being 
fastened in the under arm seams, and allowed to 
drocp before the bow is tied. These suits of thin 
wool goods are, by many mothers, chosen in prefer- 
ence to cotton or linen goods, as they are better 
adapted to the sudden changes of our variable 
climate, and are not as liable to cause cold from 
which the little ones so often suffer. 

The most fashionable note paper is plain, thick, 
white paper, but there are three colors in vogue; a 
bluish gray, light blue, and biscuit color. The 
Christian name placed across the left hand side of 
the paper is fashionably adopted ; or the days of the 
week, Monday, Tuesday, etc., in gold, but in an 
apparently written hand. Another kind has the 
right-hand corner of the paper cut off, but appar- 
entiy turned down and fastened with a pin. The 
address is generally printed on the right-hand side 
in square letterings, and it is quite a matter of taste 
whether young ladies use the address; it saves 
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trouble. The best style is no doubt plain good 
paper, with the monogram or name and address 
simply stamped. It is a mere question of expense 
how elaborately these are illuminated, and some of 
the die cuttings are quite works of art. There isa 
great demand just now for grotesque and funny 
headings to note paper, a sort of rebus, in fact; also 
devices with horses, dogs, birds, donkeys, poultry. 
Everything bearing Queen Anne's name finds favor; 
so the stationery named after her prospers, and this 
has one small initial in the old English lettering. 
Wicker-work repp paper of the Princess shape is 
one of the fashionable mediums for displaying birds, 
animals, and mottoes. Some of the owners of large 
country houses have a sketch of the house in large 
size and in relief stamped on the paper, a plan to be 
highly recommended to those who can afford it. 


HINTS ABOUT THE DOINGS OF THE FASHION- 
ABLE WORLD, 

As equestrian parties are always fashionable at 
this season of the yearand early autumn, we thought 
a few hints in regard to the most fashionable attire 
to be donned for the occasion would prove accepta- 
ble to our many readers. Many, no doubt, residing 
distant from cities, use this mode of traveling more 
frequently even than their city sisters, In no style 
of dress has there been more change in the past two 
years than in riding costumes adopted by ladies. 
The most marked change is that low, round-crowned 
hats are quite as much, if not more, worn than high 
silk ones. Another innovation is the shortness of 
the skirts of habits which only just hide the feet; 
and bone buttons about the size of a ten-cent piece, 
which appear on many of the bodices, arranged ina 
double row as though the habit were double 
breasted. Braiding is quite going out, The newest 
habits have no trimming of any kind, only some ten 
dark bone buttons fastening the front, four on the 
jockey basque, and three on each sleeve, which are 
veritably buttoned on the outside of the wrist. 
There is no cuff put on, and no simulated cuff; the 
edge is simply stitched, the sleeves are long, tight, 
and set in very high (ties epaule, as the French say) 
in such a manner that they appear slightly full on 
the shoulder, The fronts are rounded over the 
bust. There is an upstanding collar on each side, 
stitched at the edge and in the centre, Quite in 
front there is no basque at all, but at the second dart 
seam a basque is set in one inch deep. A little in 
front of the side seam, beneath the arm, the jockey 
basque begins overlapping the other; its extreme 
depth is seven inches ; width at the lower edge, six 
inches, having two revers in the centre, secured at 
each lower point witha bone button, and having two 
buttons at the waist. This jockey basque is of the 
stiffness of leather. There is an inner silk belt 
hooked round the waist. an eyelet hole under each 
arm, and four at the back basque for securing it to 
the skirt. Good habit bodices are lined throughout 
with satin and are well padded, None but tailors 
can turn them out well. They have two whalebones 
on each front at the dart seams five inches long, and 
one under each arm; a wide bone on the button 
side, and a narrow one on the buttonhole side quite 
in front, beyond the buttonholes, helping to secure 





the perfect fit. The skirt has but two seams. The 
length in front is forty-four inches ; at the back, fifty- 
seven inches. The joins fall at the side, but, as 
there is no fullness whatever at the waist, there are 
two gores at the left side of the back, the first 19 
inches long, the second g inches. Ample room is 
given to the knee over the pommel by horizontal 
joinings. The front piece is about 15 inches at the 
waist, and 54 inches at the lower edge; the back the 
same, but 12 inches at the waist. At the edge of the 
habit is a hem 1% inches wide; at the top in front it 
is simply lined, It is set in a pointed band at the 
back, 2 inches wide at the side, 2% inches at the 
point, and four hooks turning upwards, corresponding 
with the eyelet holes on the bodice. The side open- 
ing is 11 inches deep, fastening invisibly with three 
cloth buttons attached to an underpiece, 4 inches 
wide, in which is a reasonably sized alpaca pocket. 
In front, where it comes over the knee, the habit is 
lined with a patch of black twill lining, and just 
below it, on the left side, is an elastic strap for the 
foot to keep the habit down. Dark blue, brown, 
and dark green are the favorite colors. Neatness 
and trimness are the chief points to aim at in riding 
attire. No colored necktie, or ribbons are worn 
around the neck; but bouquets of flowers are as 
fashionable here as in all other styles of dress just 
now; and a favorite plan is to pin them on on the 
left side of the throat under the left ear, otherwise 
they appear on the front of the bodice. Notwith- 
standing the convenient pocket in the habit, there is 
little room for stowing away even a handkerchief on 
the skirt, and this is tucked into the front of the 
bodice, so that a colored border or a colored mono- 
gram may show. The collars are linen, either the 
all round shape, or turning downwards, with studs, 
The habit bodice is so high that very little of it is 
seen. The low round crown hats have very shallow 
brims, fitting the head as closely as possible. With 
these, as with the high hats, a narrow strip of spotted 
net is worn, stretched lightly over the face. Linen 
cuffs, like shirt cuffs. are worn either straight or 
rounded at the corner, and show but little beneath 
the long sleeves. There is nothing new in gloves, 
Light leather color, white and gray, prevail, either 
Suedes or ordinary kid. The Blucher or Welling- 
ton are the best riding boots for ladies, and many 
of these high boots are made to lace up the front, so 
that, however long the foot may be incased in them, 
they can be easily taken off, and do not press the 
foot unduly. High heels should never be dreamt 
of. They are made of calf, morocco, or porpoise 
leather, often with patent leather welts. A light 
tiding whip is generally carried, white or dark rhi- 
noceros horn, but they are so short and_slight as to 
be almost invisible. The hair is dressed mostly in 
a coil, a very small coil of, apparently, the actual 
hair of the wearer, though there are some eccentric 
exceptions, such as a long plait of hair allowed to 
hang at the back, or smaller plaits pinned up. The 
curls worn in front are rarely visible. Very narrow 
habits are as a rule becoming to but few, but to an 
indifferent rider they are in every way disadvantag- 
eous, as is proved by the exhibitions of bad horse- 
manship so often witnessed. The public generally 
had far better have the skirts of moderate length and 
width. FASHION, 
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corn is waving, An-nie dear, 0 meet me by the stile, To hear thy gentle 
corn is waving, An-nie dear, Our tales of love we'll tell, Be - side the gentle, 
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voice a-gain, And greet thy winning smile. The moon will be at full, love, The 
flowing stream, That both our hearts know well; Where wild flow’rs in their beau - ty, Will 
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stars will i ly gleam, Oh come my Queen of night, love, Ang grace the beauteous 
, scent the ev’ - ning breeze, Ob haste! the stars are peeping, And the moon's behind the 
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